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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—— 
HE sensation of the week,—and it is well that it was not also 
the convulsion,—has arisen out of the discovery that on the 
last day of June and on July 3rd there arrived at Liverpool by the 
Malta,’ of the Cunard line, and the ‘ Bavarian,’ of the Leyland 
fine, ten infernal machines (like Thomassen’s discovered at 
Bremen), containing cartridges composed of nitro-lignine, an 
explosive material analogous to gun-cotton, and a clock-work 
machinery running for six hours, intended to ignite it. The 
Government obtained information as to the consignment of 
these metal boxes, under the ironical description of “ cement,” 
from Boston to Liverpool, in time to send down an officer, who 
arrived only a few hours before the first vessel, when the false 
“cement” was at once discovered. One of the machines con- 
tained no less than 14 1b. of the explosive material, and none 
of them contained less than 21b. of it. The Fenian journals 
in the United States have for some time back been dwelling 
with much enthusiasm on “ the science of dynamite,” and some 
of their doctrines we have elsewhere placed before our 
readers. O’Donovan Rossa himself “ regretfully” denies all 
knowledge of this particular item of the exports from the 
United States to Great Britain. 








If the Government suspect the authors of the plot, they keep 
the secret well; but Sir William Harcourt, in his explanation 
on Monday night in the House of Commons, conveyed the 
impression that as yet they had not traced these barrels 
of patent “cement” to their origin. In his speech he said, 
“Week by week, for the last nine months, open threats 
aud public invitations to general outrage and personal 
assassination have been circulated, and subscriptions for these 
purposes have been openly collected in the United States, and 
actually expended. More than one attempt of the kind has been 
made in England by miscreants hired and despatched from the 
United States for that purpose, and their work has been 
publicly claimed by their instigators as a reward for past anda 
motive for fresh subscriptions...... Some silly and inconsiderate 
people—to use a mild term—have made light of these atrocious 
teachings, and disparaged all attempts to restrain or punish 
these incitements to crime; but her Majesty’s Government have 
not regarded them as things to be laughed at or neglected,” —and 
then Sir W. Harcourt took- credit for the prosecution of the 
Freiheit. The “silly and inconsiderate people” referred to are 
probably certain writers in the Daily News and Pall Mall, who 
are assuredly neither silly nor inconsiderate, but who condemn all 
prosecutions of the Press, even when directly inciting to crime, as 
impolitic attempts to shut out the only light we can gain as to 
the working of the fiercer passions of lawless people. There is 
great force in that remark. At the same time, we must not forget 
that what can be, and is, openly advocated from day to day 
without any legal penalty, demoralises the opinion of those 
who read it, till they begin to think of it as, at least, one of 
the tenable opinions of ‘their world. As we do not permit the 





publication of depraving literature of one kind, is it at all more 
reasonable to permit the publication of depraving literature 
of another kind, only because it sometimes gives us timely 
warning of public danger ? 


As we anticipated in our last week’s issue, Ayoub Khan has 
won the battle on the Helmund, and on the 26th inst., totally de- 
feated, it is said, Abdurrahman Khan, the Khelat regiment and 
Candahar horse having deserted to Ayoub. Ayoub took Abdur- 
rahman’s eighteen guns and all his baggage. And, of course, 
Candahar will soon fall, there being only 400 men of Abdurrah- 
man’s force in it. There will now be an outcry that Lord 
Ripon should order another advance of our forces on Candahar, 
but we will trust the Indian Government to be steadily deaf to so 
mad a proposal. It is no interest of ours whether Ayoub beats 
Abdurrahman, or Abdurrahman beats Ayoub. Our interest is 
that Afghanistan should be governed by a strong native Prince, 
jealous of all foreign influence, whether English or Russian; 
and nothing will promote that result better than to leave the 
stronger ruler free to win. If Ayoub is the stronger ruler, he 
will answer our purpose better than Abdurrahman. 


The funeral of the Dean of Westminster in his own Abbey 
on Monday was a wonderful evidence of the affection with 
which he was so universally regarded. Churchmen of all shades, 
ranging from Lord Shaftesbury to the Master.of Balliol; Dis- 
senters of all shades; Agnostics of all shades ; men and women 
of all ranks, crowded into the great Abbey, till it was full from 
end to end, to pay their last tribute to Dr. Stanley’s memory. 
He was laid in Henry VII.’s Chapel, by the side “of his 
wife, under crowds of wreaths sent by numerous and loving 
friends, from the Queen downwards, and among some of the 
most remarkable of the great historical monuments which the 
Abbey contains. He lies in the same chapel with the great 
Tudors, with the unfortunate little Princes whose story he so 
often told to humble visitors, with Addison and with Halifax. 
A memory of singularly serene sunshine will always linger about 
his name. 


The Land Bill has,—we believe by this time,—passed the 
Commons at last, thanks to the genius of Mr. Gladstone, 
who is the only statesman living who could have floated 
such an elaborate piece of legislation as this over the 
various reefs of Irish and English jealousies, and of both 
Whig and Tory animosities. Yesterday week, Sir W. 
Barttelot introduced a new clause, the effect of which would have 
been to compel the Land Commission to buy from the landlord 
any holdings which he desired to sell, within twelve months of 
their being declared by the Land Commission subject to 
statutory conditions. Mr. Gladstone treated the clause as a 
new mode of offering compensation to landlords for the griev- 
ance done them by the Bill, and insisted that, as the only 
grievance was subjecting them to a judicial rent, which might 
be equally a grievance to the tenant, since the Court might 
raise the rent as well as lower it, he objected to offer compensa- 
tion to landlords which was not to be offered to tenants. He 
declared his belief that the Bill would, on the whole, increase 
the value of landlords’ property, instead of diminishing it. He 
himself should be grievously disappointed with the working of 
the Act, if the Irish estates did not rise in value under its 
influence to more than twenty years* purchase. Some of the 
Irish party, however, declined to look at Sir W. Barttelot’s 
clause from the point of view of compensation to the landlords, 
and regarded it as a mode of increasing the number of pro- 
perties which would, under the Bill, be sold to tenants, and 
these gentlemen supported the clause. It was rejected by 151 
votes to 88,—a majority of 63. 


On Tuesday, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice moved an amend- 
ment intended to limit the operation of the seventh clause of 
the Bill,—the one relating to judicial rents,—to holdings under 
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the amount of £100 a year, on which a sharp debate took place, 
the Whigs and Tories affirming that the Irish farmers above 
that rental, who would not number over 12,000 or 13,000 out of 
600,000, were quite able to look after themselves; and Mr. 
Gladstone urging, on the contrary, that nothing could be more 
short-sighted than so to limit the Bill as to create a discon- 
tented class of a singularly influential character, to start a new 
agitation after the Bill was passed. He showed that the Act 
of 1870, though it did not apply to large farmers the same scale 
of compensation for disturbance applicable to small holdings, 
fully admitted the principle of compensating them for dis- 
turbance, and he treated the clause as opposed to the very 
principle of the Bill. The clause was defeated by a smaller 
majority than any except Mr. Heneage’s (exempting estates 
managed on the English principle from the operation of the 
Bill), namely, 36,—241 voting against the amendment, and 205 
for it. 


On Thursday, the Committee on the Irish Land Bill at last 
finished its labours, the final battle being a rather smart 
engagement between the Government and the Opposition on 
a clause proposed by Mr. Parnell, and accepted by the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, the object of which is to prevent land- 
lords from taking any advantage by forcing on actions for 
rent, and securing judgment before the Court has fixed a 
judicial rent. As the Bill stood, landlords who took that course, 
and got a judgment in time, would thereby have excluded the 
tenant against whom it had been obtained, from the grant of the 
statutory tenancy provided by the measure, and Mr. Parnell’s 
new clause provided that this result of the action might be 
barred. The Tories resented this with great warmth, Mr. 
Plunket rising to indignant eloquence; but Mr. Forster per- 
sisted that the clause was a very great improvement, entirely 
carrying out the true intention of the Bill, and preventing land- 
lords who ought to be subject to its provisions from getting rid 
of its provisions. The clause was carried by 209 to 76, a 
majority of 133, The Bill was to have been read a third time 
yesterday afternoon, too late for us to report the result. 

The debate on the Transvaal came off on Monday night, 
and was much more temperate than might have been expected 
from the preliminary display in Willis’s Rooms. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in his opening speech, dropped the accusation on 
which he had insisted at Cheltenham,—that the Government 
had committed a despicable act in allowing the Boer victories 
to frighten them into a change of policy ; though, when chal- 
lenged by Mr. Gladstone, he had not the moral courage to 
withdraw, and apologise for, his palpably false accusation, but 
said that he adhered to it. His great point was the unfair aban- 
donment of the natives and the loyal Europeans in the Transvaal, 
and the impossibility of protecting their interests, except on 
paper, by any Convention or the remonstrances of any Resident. 
Sir Henry Holland, whose speech was much abler than his 
chief’s, and also even more moderate, insisted with great force 
on the Prime Minister’s own assertion last January, that even if 
wrong had been done by annexing, that would not warrant us 
in doing more wrong, first, towards the English settlers and the 
friendly Boers; next, towards the natives ; and lastly, towards the 
future peace and tranquillity of the Transvaal; and he insisted 
with much effect on the want of means at the disposal of the 
Government to enforce these conditions on the Boer Republic, 
except by fresh war. The only weak part of his speech was 
his denunciation of the policy of conceding anything to revolt, 
however patriotic. What would have been our relations with the 
United States now, if we had conceded nothing to patriotic 
revolt? Mr. Gorst accused the Government of “ bloodguilti- 
ness,” in allowing the advance of Sir G. Colley at all; of 
deceiving the loyal Boers, and of betraying the natives; and 
he rallied Mr. Forster personally on belonging to a Government 
which had turned its back-on the policy publicly advocated by 
him. Sir 8. Northcote added, in his colourless speech, nothing 
to the indictment. 





On the other hand, Mr. Rathbone, who moved the amend- 
ment approving the policy of the Government, made an 
extremely spirited defence of the course taken, on the assump- 
tion that it was undoubtedly a frank confession of error, but 
a frank confession of error made with the best kind of 
courage, at a moment when all the physical force was on 
the side of. England, and nothing would have been easier 
than to hide the error under great military successes, a 





policy which would, however, have been mean, as well as 
unjust. He insisted on the evidence of good-faith given by the 
Boers in the surrender of Potchefstroom and of the persons 
accused of Captain Elliot’s murder; he pointed out that, as 
regards the acquittal of those persons, it was not only in South 
Africa that those whom the public believe to be guilty find 
juries to acquit them ; and he declared that by frankly avowing 
their mistake, so soon as they had clear evidence that it was a 
mistake, the Government had given to our rule in South Africa 
“a strength, a dignity, and a Christian character which fay 
surpassed the results of “the most glorious victory.” Mr, 
Henry Fowler, the Member for Wolverhampton, one of the 
weightiest and most eloquent speakers in the House, enforced 
the same side of the case, as Mr. Rathbone’s seconder, in a 
speech of extraordinary vigour. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was also very adroit, and candid 
enough in its admission of the manifold difficulties of the 
situation, and able in its exposition of the reasons for delaying 
the change of front so long,—which reasons were, in brief, 
the erroneous information which was received from the various 
officers of the Government in South Africa as to the probability 
of maintaining the annexation, without exciting any insurmount- 
able resistance on the part of the Boers. The first overture 
made on the part of the Boers had been welcomed, he said, and 
welcomed long before the defeats of Sir G. Colley, and it would 
have been disgraceful to make these defeats the ground of achange 
of base. Mr. Gladstone’s speech was very powerful. He en- 
larged on the impossibility of performing our obligations to the 
natives and the loyal Boers—a most difficult task in any case, 
unless, indeed, we were prepared almost to exterminate the Boers 
—half so thoroughly by keeping the Transvaal, and giving the 
Boers free representative institutions, as we can perform it now, by 
help of a fresh treaty, and by using the influence of a suzerain 
Power. He pointed out the admirable results of the retrocession 
of the Orange Free State in 1852,—a piece of genuine Con- 
servative statesmanship,—and he spoke with proud disdain of 
the course of saying to the Boers, in reference to Sir G. Colley’s 
defeats, “ Although we might have treated with you before 
these miscarriages, we cannot do so now, until we have offered 
up a certain number of victims ...... until Moloch has 
been appeased.” The division resulted in a majority of 109 for 
the Government,—314 to 205. 


Lord Granville has explained, in very frank language, to 
the French Government that her Majesty’s Government are 
not at all prepared to look upon any French interference in 
Tripoli as they have looked upon the French interference in 
Tunis. In the first place, they recognise Tripoli as an unques- 
tioned constituent of the Turkish Empire. In the next place, 
Tripoli is much too near Egypt to render it at all pleasant to her 
Majesty’s Government that any strong Power should gain a 
footing in Tripoli. The French Government, through M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire, reply in the blandest language that 
they have no notion of going near Tripoli, that they have never 
dreamt even of annexing Tunis, that they look upon the Bey of 
Tunis as a most convenient “buffer” between French Algeria 
and the possessions of the Porte in North Africa, and that they 
have invaded the poor man’s dominions for his own benefit, as 
well as theirs,—just, in fact, to expedite the adoption of an orderly 
system consistent with civilisation. There is nothing the French 
Government values more than the friendship of England, and 
there is no possibility at all of any misunderstanding arising 
out of the innocent operations in ‘unis. M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire rather overdoes his part in the modest innocence 
and wonder with which he regards the criticisms of Europe. 
He almost affects to be a diplomatic ‘ngénu. Lord Granville, 
however, expresses himself satistied, and France will certainly 
have no right to complain if, in case of her invading Tripoli, 
England should peremptorily interfere. 

The French Chamber is to be dissolved at once, and the new 
elections will be held about August 21st. This is rather a 
sudden notice on the part of the French Government. The date 
originally fixed upon and generally known to the country for 
the election was September 14th, and M. Clémenceau, maintain- 
ing that the change of date was a discreditable electioneering 
manceuvre, on Tuesday moved av order of the day embodying 
a censure of the change. The Giovernment gained a majority, 
but a very narrow one, only 1} votes,—214 voting for the 


simple order of the day, ani! wil for M. Clémenceau’s cen- 
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gure. The minority, besides containing the Reactionary 
Party, included no less than 81 Members of one or other of the 
divisions of the Left; while 73 Republicans abstained from 
voting, and 44 were not in the Chamber. This change of pur- 
pose by the Government is attributed to a wish to get the elec- 
tions over before the campaign in North Africa can begin 
again. It is feared that early in SeptemLer, when the heat 
begins to decline, a considerable force may have to be sent to 
North Africa to reduce the insurgent Arabs, and that such an 
expedition may be very unpopular with the French peasantry, 
and lessen the number of Republican votes. The peasants 
do not like all this military attitudinising in Africa, and it is 
thought better to get the ballot-boxes safely filled and emptied, 
pefore the French peasant has quite taken in what it all means. 


Cardinal Jacobini, the Pope’s Secretary of State, has issued 
a Circular to the Ambassadors and Ministers accredited to the 
Pope, explaining that the insults offered to the body of the late 
Pope on July 13th are regarded by the Pope as insults offered 
to himself ; and he comments severely on the total silence of 
the Italian Government in relation to the offence, as showing 
that it either does not feel, or dares not publicly profess, indig- 
nation and a proper determination to prevent the repetition of 
such an offence. Cardinal Jacobini states that the events of 
the 13th prove beyond doubt that the Vatican is a true prison 
for the Pope, and not merely a self-elected place of mortifica- 
tion. He concludes by intimating that the Pope may be in- 
duced to take new steps, for the good of the Church and the 
safety of the Pontiff. Does that hint at his seeking an extra- 
Ttalian asylum P 


Midhat Pasha and the other persons accused of having 
ordered the execution of Abdul Aziz are not to be executed, but 
are sentenced to perpetual exile instead. The Sultan, it 
appears, summoned a Council to take the responsibility of the 
final decision off his own shoulders; but as fourteen voted for 
the execution of the sentence and only ten against it, and the 
Sultan had made up his mind not to execute it, a new meeting 
of the Council was convened, at which a majority voted for 
commuting the sentence, and this decision the Sultan con- 
firmed. The difficulty now is to know where to send them. 
Midhat is too important a man not to acquire influence where- 
ever he goes, and there is danger in having strong personal 
enemies at a distance from Constantinople, no less than in 
having them in the capital itself. It is said that Lord 
Dufferin’s representations in favour of clemency have had 
great weight with the Sultan, and that he is already a 
favourite at the Palace. Has he, we wonder, already begun to 
play lawn-tennis, ride, and dine with the other Ambassadors as 
sedulously as Mr. Goschen ? 





President Garfield has had a serious relapse, which rendered 
an operation necessary to remove the splinters of bone from the 
wound, and to open the gathering which they had caused. The 
operation was conducted without chloroform, only ether spray 
being used to diminish the pain, and was perfectly successful. 
Since then the President’s progress has been satisfactory, and 
the last accounts are exceedingly favourable. The President 
has evidently an iron constitution, and may yet completely 
recover, where nine healthy men in ten would have succumbed. 
But as the medical journals warn us, with the bullet still in the 
‘wound, gatherings, and the fever and weakness they cause, may 
at any time return. 





The Conkling deadlock, as it is called,—in other words, the 
difficulty of deciding who should be returned to the Senate of 
the United States as representative of the New York Legisla- 
ture, in place of Mr. Conkling, who resigned because the 
President took his own way in an administrative nomination, 
instead of acting on the advice of the Senate, has come to an 
end. Yesterday week, Mr. Elbridge Gerry Lapham was elected 
Senator for New York, through a combination of some of the 
Conkling party with the Administration Republicans. Thus 
ends a contest which has gone on for two months. Mr. Conk- 
ling speaks of the tenacity of his adherents as “the heroie 
toustancy of that Spartan band who so long supported him,” 
and it is suggested that the President, on his recovery, should 
“gracefully ” appoint Mr. Conkling a Judge of the Supreme 
Court,—by way, we suppose, of erecting a golden bridge for his 
retreat from the Thermopylae of the “ Stalwarts.” But if the 
President believes that he laid down a good principle when he 
released himself from the trammels of party dictation on the 





subject of official appointments, why would it be “ graceful ” in 
him to confer on Mr. Conkling a very high office, only to 
compensate him for a disappointment which he ought not 
to have felt? General Garfield is not expected, we presume, 
to pardon Guiteau, and then “ gracefully ” confer on him the 
coveted consulship, or whatever the official position may be for 
which Guiteau had applied in vain. 


Mr. Goschen was entertained on Wednesday by the City 
Liberal Club, at the Club-room, Walbrook, Sir John Lubbock 
taking the chair, in the necessary absence of Lord Granville, 
who had not yet sufficiently recovered from his attack of 
gout to preside. In his speech, Mr. Goschen referred to his 
conscientious difference from one or two of the bases of our 
modern Liberalism, remarking that the Liberal Party is a large- 
hearted party, and that there is room in it for varieties of 
opinion. He then went on to refer to his year at Constantinople, 
and to the “ not unkindly chaff” with which his reminiscences 
of the diplomatic dinners at Constantinople had been received. 
Mr. Goschen, however, was impenitent. He could not promise 
that he might not at some future date refer, even with unction, 
to the dinner he was then receiving. But he should have left 
quite a false impression, if he had suggested that his life at 
Constantinople was not, on the whole, one of almost unrelieved 
anxiety. He described graphically enough the utter anarchy of the 
empire,—the movements of the Albanian League,—the indepen- 
dent action of a Kurdish chief against Persia,—the effervescence 
among the Druses,—the universal bankruptcy,—the famine,— 
the rush of starving multitudes who came in from the territory 
annexed by Russia,—to say nothing of the great difficulty of all, 
the Greek and Turkish quarrel. A Turkish pasha had told him 
that they had “ fifteen Irelands in Asia Minor,” and no doubt 
the Turkish pasha under-stated the case. Finally, Mr. Goschen 
expressed with much warmth his obligations to Lord Granville 
and Mr. Gladstone for their genuine and hearty support of 
him ; but it was, perhaps, noticeable that Mr. Goschen thinks 
of his political connection with Lord Granville as being closer 
than that with Mr. Gladstone. 

Not so, for the present at least, Sir William Harcourt, who 
seized the occasion to pronounce a very spirited eulogium on Mr. 
Gladstone’s wonderful achievements in the conduct of the Irish 
Land Bill. “The foremost man of the age,” as Sir W. Harcourt 
called him, he had inspired all who sat beside him with “ un- 
bounded admiration,” for “ his supreme industry, his indefatig- 
able patience, his indomitable energy,” qualities which made him, 
at threescore years and ten, “the pride of the Liberal Party.” 
“Those whose pride and pleasure it was with feeble abilities to 
support their leader, felt that his unrivalled genius, his universal 
knowledge, his matchless eloquence, set them, in whatever posi- 
tion of life they might be placed, an example and a lesson of 
unselfish devotion.” As night after night Sir W. Harcourt 
had sat beside the Prime Minister, he corld not but feel 
stimulated ‘‘ by the fortitude with which he bore his almost 
overwhelming load of care.” A few nights since, he had 
ventured to remark to Mr. Gladstone that he looked at 
least ten years younger than at the opening of the Session, 
when Mr. Gladstone replied, “I look with a sort of childish 
satisfaction to the cheer which will be given when the Chair- 
man leaves the chair.” ‘That panegyric is most hearty and 
admirably deserved. But we must not forget that before Mr. 
Gladstone had recognised Sir William Harcourt’s great powers, 
the latter used to be daily lost in admiration of Mr. Disraeli, 
while he had a mighty store of sarcasms for Mr. Gladstone. 
Sir William Harcourt praises well, but his are not always the 
most disinterested of political panegyrics. 





Mr. Goschen, as we expected last week, is clearly casting his 
lot among the Conservative Whigs. He did not vote at all on 
the Transvaal question; and on Lord E. Fitzmaurice’s motion 
to limit the operation of the Irish Land Bill, so far as regards 
judicial rent, to tenants of holdings under £100 a year, he 
voted with Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. On Thursday, again, he 
left the House, rather than vote for Mr. Parnell’s amendment 
accepted by the Government. In fact, it seems likely that 
he has come back to play the part of “candid friend” to 
the Government, in the sense of impressing on it a sense of its 
shortcomings. We rather doubt Mr. Goschen’s playing this 
part with much éclat. 





Consols were on Friday 101 to 1014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—@—— 


MR. GLADSTONE’S STEERING OF THE LAND BILL. 


HE Irish Land Bill will have passed its third reading 
before these pages are in our readers’ hands, and Mr. 
Gladstone has already heard the gladdening cheer with which 
the House greeted the close of the Committee on the Bill. 
There will be a great many to agree with Sir William Har- 
court that the one personal impression which survives the 
almost interminable discussion on that Bill is that produced 
by the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful and varied 
powers. [Ile has steered the Irish Land Bill through diffi- 
culties such as no other Bill of this country has ever en- 
countered, difficulties of politics and difficulties of law, diffi- 
culties of principle and difficulties of detail, difficulties of 
party and difficulties of personnel, difficulties of race and 
difficulties of class, and he has never once failed, or even seemed 
to fail, in his clear command of the question, in his dignity 
and authority of demeanour, in his impartiality in accepting 
amending suggestions, in his firmness in resisting destructive 
suggestions, in his clear perception of his aim, and his strong 
grasp of the fitting means. And yet it is hardly possible 
to appreciate adequately the embarrassments of the situa- 
tion. When Mr. Gladstone introduced the Bill, he had 
to confront an Irish section rendered furious by the Coer- 
cion Bills, as well as aghast at the prospect of any measure 
that might render Ireland less disposed to support 
agitation. That was a double source of danger. It involved 
hosts of amendments conceived in a revolutionary sense ; and 
it involved also a good deal of secret support to amend- 
ments conceived not in a revolutionary sense, but in the sense 
of pure resistance. Indeed, no feature of the whole discus- 
sion has been more remarkable than the alliance between the 
extreme Irish Party and the so-called “ Fourth Party,” whose 
two leading men, Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst, 
have more than once acted as tellers for the worst of the Irish 
amendments. But besides the dangers involved in the atti- 
tude of the Home-rulers proper, there has been a plethora 
of embarrassments of another kind,—disaffection among the 
Whigs; panic among the Tories; and even among the Radi- 
cals, admirably as they have supported the Government,—so 
admirably that it is hardly possible to speak too highly 
of their political sagacity, self-forgetfulness, and discipline, 
—a certain almost necessary coolness of interest, as they 
have patiently watched the slow progress of legislation 
in relation to a matter difficult to understand, almost im- 
possible fully to master, and far removed from their most 
active political convictions. If Mr. Gladstone had not had 
the moderate Irishmen at his back, the Irish party led by 
Mr. Shaw, he would have had none who could at once appre- 
ciate, as he appreciated, the magnitude and difficulty of the 
problem, and desired, as he desired, its adequate solution. Of 
the innumerable difficulties of the Bill, none has been greater 
than this,—that, except among a handful of Irishmen, the 
enthusiasm it excited was languid, and almost entirely excited 
by the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone’s own efforts on its behalf. 
When Sir Stafford Northcote said even after the second reading, 
that though the Bill had been read a second time bya majority of 
two to one, hardly a man in the House cared a straw about it, he 
said what had far more truth in it than on the surface would 
have seemed possible. The Liberal Party at large was abso- 
lutely determined to follow Mr. Gladstone in his great at- 
tempt to place the Irish Land question on a secure foundation ; 
but the Liberal Party at large knew so little about the matter 
that they were hardly able even to show at the right moment 
impatience of obstruction ; and nothing impedes the progress 
of a great measure of this kind more than any deficiency of 
knowledge in the House such as prevents it from adapting 
its attitude easily and effectually to the needs of the situa- 
tion. The House knew, of course, that when Mr. Biggar or 
one or two others were speaking, the chances were that they 
were obstructing. But in the general way, their grasp of the 
whole subject was not strong enough to temper with any 
delicacy the display of patience and impatience to the occasion. 
And we need hardly say that an intelligent display of patience 
and impatience in listening to debate is, perhaps, the most 
important stimulus conceivable to the due discharge of busi- 
ness in @ popular assembly. 
It is in the face of all these difficulties that Mr, Gladstone 
has achieved the greatest triumph of his Parliamentary career, 
and,—if the Act answere the sanguine hopes of all the ablest 








Irish politicians,—the greatest triumph of his statesmanshi 

At present, however, we are speaking only of his Parliae 
mentary achievement, and it is almost impossible to exag- 
gerate the magnitude even of that. At one time, he was. 
taunted with yielding everything to the Conservatives, and told’ 
day after day by some of the Irishmen that he had better send: 
the Bill to the trunkmaker’s, since it was perfectly worthless for 
any political, or economical, or social purpose. At another time 
he was told that he was yielding everything to the Land. 
League, and that the Bill was nothing but a device for driving 
all the landlords of Ireland into bankruptcy and exile. Not 
unfrequently, he has had to struggle against a secret 
combination of the two parties. Then, again, he had 
to deal with Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, Mr. Brand 
Mr. Heneage, and the Whig malcontents, with their morbid! 
dread of doing anything in Ireland that could by any 
possibility make a precedent for doing the same thin 

in England. And they always told him, what Mr. Goschen 
has lately repeated, that it is not true Liberalism to be. 
carried away by a current of democratic exigency, if you can. 
show that what the democracy desire is open to a number of 
intellectual objections. Nor was it desirable to meet this 
sort of taunt with impatience, or to suggest, what Mr. 
Gladstone must often have felt, that keen self-interest 
is prolific of imaginary fears. Not unfrequently, too, there 
was something of personal insult to be encountered, for 
some of the Irish Members were always on the watch for 


an opportunity of irritating the Prime Minister into unwary ~ 


wrath. But through all these very different dangers Mr, 
Gladstone passed, without, so far as we remember, once losing 
his firm hold of the principle of the measure, once failing in 
the respect due to his numerous antagonists, once refusing a good 
amendment mainly because it came from a hostile quarter, once 
accepting a bad amendment merely because it would ease the 
passage of the Bill, once losing his composure and dignity under 
insult, or once letting go his perfect command of the House 
of Commons. He said in one of his earlier speeches that, 
desirous as he was of entertaining candidly any sugges- 
tion for improvement, from whatever quarter it might come, 
he did not think it possible to deviate widely from the general 
lines of the Bill, whether on the side of the Conservatives 
or on that of the Irish Party,—and he has amply verified 
his own statement. From all sides he has cordially accepted 
slight elaborations and elucidations of what was intended by the: 
Bill, and “ preservative additions” for its development. But 
from no side has he admitted anything at all that either gave a 
more revolutionary character to the measure, or deprived it of 
that large and statesmanlike aspect needful in so great am 
experiment as the accommodation of an unsatisfactory land- 
tenure to the historical genius of a people. Nothing is more 
characteristic of this than the fate of the Emigration Clause. Mr. 
Gladstone from the first described this clause as a mere safety- 
valve, to relieve speedily the overcrowded districts; in fact, as 
an auxiliary to the general operation of the Bill, but as wholly 
apart from its main purpose. When at length the Government 
limited the money to be spent in this way to £200,000, the 
Trish Irreconcilables mocked, and said that they had defeated the 
Government. But £200,000 will provide for the satisfactory 
emigration of at least as many families as would leave the 
crowded portions of Mayo and Galway in comparative pro- 
sperity ; and reclamation of waste lands will do the rest. Mr. 
Gladstone always insisted that he wanted to cure the land- 
tenure, not to get rid of the problem by getting rid of the 
tenants. And in relation to emigration, as in relation to every 
other aspect of the Bill, he adhered strictly to his original 
design. 

In all the history of great legislative changes, whether in 
this or any other country, there has ben, so far as we know, 
nothing to rival the rare command of principle, the perfect 
mastery of technical detail, the curious energy and lucidity of 
exposition, the rich facility of historical illustration, the 
earnestness of purpose, fullness of caniour, dignity of rebuke, 
and coherence of judgment, which Mr. Gladstone has dis- 
played, morning after morning and midnight after midnight, 
in his long and difficult steering through the House of 
Commons of the Irish Land Bill. 





LORD EDMOND FITZMAURICE’S AMENDMENT. 


ONSIDERING the quarter whence it came, the amend- 
ment made by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice on the Report 

of the Land Bill is suggestive of the kind of treatment which 
it is intended to apply to the Bill in the House of Lords; and 
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as it is not likely that better arguments will be adduced 
elsewhere than those used by the mover of this amendment, it 
may be well to dwell a moment on the case made for the 
change, and the principle and interests involved. The scope 
of the amendment was to exclude from the operation of that 
clause of the Bill which relates to the fixing of a fair rent by 
the Court (but not from any other provision of the Bill), 
all holdings rented at more than £100 annual value. 
The amendment, it will be seen, differed substantially 
from that of Mr. Heneage, the latter having reference only 
to properties managed on what was called the English prin- 
ciple, and with regard to them it proposed to exclude them 
from the operation of the whole Bill. The arguments ad- 
duced by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice in support of his pro- 
posal, were that the Bill was in effect legalising a customary 
tenure in Ireland; that such a tenure existed, in fact, only 
with regard to small holdings, large holdings being at the 
present time the subject of free contract ; that the large tenant 
was well able to take care of himself, and, therefore, required 
no protection from the Legislature in his dealings with the 
landlord; and that the Bill, being inconsistent with the esta- 
blished principles of economical science, its exceptional char- 
acter should be clearly marked by its limitation to a particular 
class of holdings. These were the arguments on prin- 
ciple. The attempt to invoke in support of the amend- 
ment the authority of Mr. Butt and of the Land Act 
of 1870, was not very happy. Mr. Gladstone showed that, 
though Mr. Butt was at one time personally disposed to make 
a distinction between large and small tenants, he was forced 
to abandon it when he came to frame definite proposals for 
legislation; while the Land Act, so far from placing large 
holdings in an exceptional position, allows compensation for 
disturbance to the largest farmer in Ireland. But it was on 
the arguments of principle that Lord Edmond mainly relied. 
Now, if the first half of his case could have been proved in fact, 
it would, no doubt, have been matter for the serious considera- 
tion of the Government. But then the case might have been 
pushed much farther ; it would have been unnecessary to use any 
argument of expediency, for the demand would have been for 
simple justice. If, as a matter of fact, there is a clearly-marked 
distinction between large and small tenant-farmers, the hold- 
ings of the former being regulated solely by contract, and not 
depending on that customary system hitherto existing outside 
the law, then it would unquestionably have been not only a 
violation of fair-dealing, but a very foolish and gratuitous one, 
to have placed both classes of tenants on the same footing. 
But if such was the case, it was hardly consistent of Lord E. 
Fitzmaurice and his supporters to be so careless as to the exact 
line of demarcation. “ We are not anxious,” they said, “ to 
maintain the exact figure in the amendment; adopt any other 
you like, but make some distinction.” Obviously, however, 
if the proposal was founded on a distinction in fact, it be- 
hoved those who brought it to the notice of Parliament 
to prove definitely what the facts were. To be satisfied 
with any distinction, however little it might tally with 
the facts, was almost absurd. Of course, the explanation 
is that there is no sharply-drawn contrast between a class of 
large tenant-farmers hiring by contract, and a class of small 
tenant-farmers occupying by custom. No such distinction is 
drawn in the Report of either of the Land Commissions. 
Large grazing farms have, indeed, been mentioned as in a 
different category to the ordinary Irish holding ; and it has also 
been pointed out that the farmer who occupies half-a-dozen 
farms in different places is not to be classed, with regard to al] 
his farms, with the resident farmer. Effect is given to both 
these qualifications in the Bill, as it stands. The provisions 
of the Bill relating to the tenant’s status (free sale as well as faiz 
rent)do notapply to “any holding let to be used wholly or mainly 
for the purpose of pasture, and valued at not less than £50 annual 
value,” or to “any holding let to be used wholly or mainly for 
the purposes of pasture, the tenant of which does not actually 
reside on the same, unless such holding adjoins or is ordinay ily 
used with the holding on which such tenant actually resides.” 
We venture to think these distinctions correspond with the 
actual facts, while the distinction in mere value recommended 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice is entirely imaginary. 

_ The proposal to limit the operation of the clause as t 
judicial rent, while leaving that as to free sale to take effect 
generally, shows, also, how little consideration had been yviyen 
to the operation of the amendment. To give tho right of 
sale, without some machinery for regulating rent, is t» give 
With one hand and take back with the other. Of what value 
Would be the interest of a large farmer in his hol ling, af 








his landlord were at liberty to raise the rent without stint ? 
He might indeed claim compensation for disturbance, but the 
necessity put upon a tenant to leave his holding in order 
to realise his interest, is the very evil which has, to a great 
extent, destroyed the value of the Land Act, and which the 
present Bill is intended to remedy. The whole operation of 
this measure, as Mr. Lefevre showed in his reply to the Duke 
of Argyll, hinges on the provision for determining a fair rent ; 
and to exclude an influential class of tenants from this benefit, 
while professing to hold out to them other advantages, would 
be to invite disaffection and renewed agitation, and to endanger 
the salutary working of the measure from the first. 

But, no doubt, the real object was not to secure the interests 
of the landlords with reference to any existing cases, but, if 
possible, to endorse upon the Bill a protest against its prin- 
ciple. Even the argument from mere size, whatever it is 
worth, is met by the provision of the Bill that tenants of 
£150 and upwards may contract themselves out of its pro- 
visions. But this does not condemn the principle, and it was 
desired (despite Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice’s profession of 
sympathy with the Bill as affecting small holdings) to brand 
the principle as objectionable in itself, and only resorted to 
from stress of weather. Mr. Gladstone, of course, saw the 
true bearing of the proposal, and his argument as to its 
political inexpediency went to the root of the matter. 
Why brandish before the Irish people, in a measure which is 
intended as a message of conciliation, a declaration casting a 
slur upon the principle of that measure? Charles I. is some- 
times said to have lost his head, from his inability to make a 
concession with a good grace. Even if the Bill were only a 
disagreeable necessity, as the 7%mes is always saying, it would 
be the height of folly, when we have once determined to pass it, 
to mar its effect by giving it a grudging and reluctant aspect. 
But it is a mistake so to view the Bill at all. On the con- 
trary, as Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice himself admitted with 
regard to small holdings, it is an act of justice, a mere render- 
ing to Cesar of that which is Cesar’s due,—the confirmation 
of the Irish tenant in that property which has always been 
his in natural equity, though not at law. To draw a rude 
and arbitrary distinction between tenant and tenant, is to 
admit, on the face of the Bill, that not justice, but some other 
principle animates it; while the effect produced by any such 
distinction in the minds of those for whose benefit the Bill 
is passed would be greatly in excess of the actual operation of 
the exception, and would go far to damage the moral force of 
the measure. 

One word as to the division. Some thirty supporters of the 
tovernment having forsaken their allegiance, it follows that on 
the theory lately propounded by Mr. Fawcett, the Lords, acting 
on the convictions of the majority, would be justified in thwart - 
ing the Government and the House of Commons, by introducing 
the amendment. Now, in a case like the present, who is the 
better judge of such a question ?—the Government, which has 
the care of the measure, and can judge accurately of the rela- 
tion of each part to the whole; the Irish Members, who are the 
main support of the Government ; or a group of English land- 
lords, trembling lest the measure should have indirect conse- 
quences which they would dislike? Is not the disinterested 
feeling of the country far more likely to be fairly represented 
by the Government of the majority, and what possible reason 
is there for over-ruling their wishes ? 


THE TRANSVAAL DEBATE. 

PPNHE Tories have learned something by the criticisms passed 

upon their recent explosive meetings. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach returned on Monday to a moderation of tone 
which is more worthy of him, and we will not be so uncandid 
as to deny, also more characteristic of him, than the red-hot 
language of his speech at Cheltenham on June 8th. Sir 
Henry Holland made a speech so thoroughly reasonable and 
statesmanlike in tone, that we find ourselves almost as much 
in sympathy with many parts of it as with Mr. Gladstone’s,— 


| admirable and on some points absolutely unanswerable as the 


Prime Minister’s speech was. And Sir Stafford Northcote’ own 
tone was at least as different from that of his‘ suzerain,” Lord 
Salisbury, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson termed the latter, as the tone 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself is different from that of Lord 
Kimberley. Everybody who reads the debate will see that before 


it began, the Tory Party had so far come to its senses as to 
eschew deliberately—though they had not the courage to dis- 
avow—the unworthy tone of the speeches at Cheltenham and 
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No one who studies the subject can feel any doubt that, as 
Mr. Chamberlain very frankly avowed, the whole problem of 
the proper policy towards the Transvaal was beset by very great 
difficulties. It is the greatest of these difficulties that, as Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, we were and are virtually pledged to 
almost opposite obligations,—to give full self-government to 
the Boers, and to protect the native population. We ourselves 
have always held that the best solution of these diffi- 
culties would be to keep the Transvaal, subject to a large 
grant of local liberties to the Boers. Mr. Gladstone, how- 
ever, replies that if we had given the Boers institutions at 
all like the institutions, say, of Canada, we should have been 
practically even more helpless to protect the natives from the 
policy of the Boer Parliament than we shall be now, if we 
make effective arrangements, such as the Government intends 
to make, for separating a portion of the Transvaal territory from 
the Boer dominions, and there offering the natives an asylum 
safe against Boer interference. Well, but what is there favour- 
able to the natives in the latter solution of the problem, which 
might not have been even better enforced, if it had been 
embodied in the former solution? Supposing we had 
granted the Boers self-government for themselves, without the 
name of a separate republic, we might have conditioned for 
a portion of the Transvaal territory to be constituted a Crown 
colony for the benefit of the natives, just as easily as we can 
condition for that arrangement now. We suppose Mr. Glad- 
stone would say that in giving back to the Boers the name 
of an independent republic, we are giving them nothing that 
in the least tells against our interests, while it fulfils the 
obligations of the Sand River Convention, overruled with so 
high a hand, and enables us with the better grace to condi- 
tion for effective provisions on behalf of the natives and their 
localisation on Transvaal territory, since we give up at once 
even the pretence of influencing the inner politics of the 
Boer community. Well, we are not going to deny for a 
moment that, as the recent story of the Cape Govern- 
ment has shown us, it is extermely difficult to protect the 
interests of the natives against the will of tough Europeans in 
a self-governing dependency like Canada, New Zealand, the Cape, 
or the Transvaal. Mr. Gladstone is quite right in saying that 
the attempt to control such self-governed dependencies in the 
interests of the natives has always practically failed, and that 
the lesson of these dependencies has always been that the less 
we interfere on either side, the better, on the whole, the natives 
are likely to be treated, though never perhaps very well. But 
what we fail to see is why the policy of obtaining securities 
for the natives by localising them separately on parts of the 
territory over which the Boers shall have no control, was not 
just as open to us if we had granted self-governing institutions 
to the proper Boer territory, retaining the rest of the Trans- 
vaal, with its native population, as a Crown colony? It is 
perfectly true that the Sand River Convention was broken 
through by us when the Transvaal was annexed. But it is 
also true, and admitted on all sides, that it was infringed first 
by the Boers, and finally broken through more in the in- 
terest of the Boers themselves, than in that of our own 
empire, and that the Boers acquiesced,—not, perhaps, 
very cheerfully,—but still not without a certain self-congratu- 
lation, in that arrangement, so long as they reaped the benefits 
of it, and felt the safer for it from Zulu invasion. And as 
the annexation, even if it were a blunder, was made, may it 
not have been even more of a blunder to undo it? Nothing, 
in the case of government, is so bad as disturbing the basis of 
things. As Mr. Gladstone himself contended in the beginning 
of the year, it does not in the least follow that by going back 
to a former state of things you restore it in its integrity ; it 
does certainly follow that by going back to a former state of 
things you undo all that has been done since it ceased 
to exist. 

We are quite aware that whatever the Government 
had done or left undone, the situation would have 
been most difficult. But we are not even now satisfied 
that we should not have done better both for the Boers 
and for the natives, by making our power fully felt, and 
using it with generosity and moderation, than by yielding 
to such demands as the Boer leaders made before they had 
realised what our power was, and while they were in all the 
flush of a purely accidental success. We entirely and 
cordially concede that if it was right to give back their full 
independence to the Boers, it was a positive duty to do it 
without waiting for a victory the gaining of which would 
have been pure “blood-guiltiness.” But we are by no 
means sure that it was right under the circumstances 








to give back their full independence to the Boers. And 
we are quite clear that if it was, Sir George Colle 

should have been peremptorily ordered not to make those 
attacks, the only object of which was to prove to the 
Boers that they were not independent. As against the unfair 
and utterly baseless charge that the defeats inflicted on Sir 
George Colley changed the purpose of the Government, Mr 
Chamberlain and the Prime Minister defended themselves with 
triumphant successon Monday night. But they were not so suc- 
cessful,—indeed, it was evident that they were not themselves 
anxious to claim success,—in defending themselves from the 
charge that they permitted Sir G. Colley to advance before 
they had determined in their own minds what it was that his 
advance was intended to effect. The excuse is, of course, that 
they had no idea, till the President of the Orange Free State in- 
tervened, that the Boers were prepared to disperse their armed 
force on such reasonable and moderate terms as they after- 
wards consented to accept. But surely there was indecision in 
not at once informing the Boers what the Government would 
concede and what they would not concede, before any advance 
took place. The best Liberal in the world cannot feel any satis- 
faction in the thought that these three engagements were fought 
for no purpose whatever, except to increase the self-confidence 
of the Boers in their own strength. The best Tory in 
the world cannot deny that it was far better to fight 
these three engagements without any good result, than 
to fight more such engagements without any good 
result, nor that if we had had to fight many more such in 
order to reconquer the Transvaal, the government of that very 
tough dependency would have been infinitely the most diffi- 
cult bit of our very difficult South-African work, and would 
have made all the rest of our work in South Africa much more 
dangerous and difficult still. This is a case in which both the 
Tory and the Liberal Governments have made very great mis- 
takes. It was a frightful mistake to annex on the faith of 
promises the fulfilment of which was at once indefinitely post- 
poned; and this was the blunder of the Tories. It was a very seri- 
ous mistake not to take up the question either of the fulfilment 
of those promises, or of the retrocession of the territory annexed 
on the faith of them, as the first and most serious task of the 
Liberal Government, directly it came into power ; and that was 
the blunder of our own leaders. We freely admit that there 
were very great excuses for both mistakes, though no final justi- 
fication for either. But now, what both parties equally should 
look to, is the final settlement of the problem on its present 
basis,—even though that be not the very best that might have 
been chosen,—and with satisfactory securities for those whose 
interests we are bound to defend, the loyal settlers and the 
natives. As we entirely agree with the Prime Minister, 
that we shall not really effect much by our moral influence 
over the Boer Republic, we hold that the greatest possible care 
should be taken to define well the territory on which the 
native settlers are to be free of Boer rule, and to secure 
compensation for all friendly Boers or Englishmen who have 
incurred the resentment of the new Republic. We may suc- 
ceed in regulating the external relations of the Boer Republic 
with the native States beyond the border; but the Republic 
once set going, we may cheerfully resign all thoughts of dic- 
tating to it what it shall do, or abstain from doing, in the 
territory subject to its sway. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENT. 


ACANT Ecclesiastical preferments have a certain interest, 
even for those who have no chance of being presented 

to them, and when the empty place is one of such dignity 
and such historical interest as the Deanery of Westminster, it 
is difficult not to go a speculating as to who will be appointed 
to fill it. In one important respect, however, a vacancy at 
Westminster is generally believed to be of less interest than 
a vacancy elsewhere. Ordinarily speaking, benefices in the 
gift of the Crown are benefices in the gift of the Prime 
Minister, and the study of the motives which may be sup- 
posed to have prompted a particular appointment may furnish 
some guidance as to the general principles by which the 
distribution of Church patronage will be governed, so long 
as the Minister who has made it remains in office. But 
Westminster is thought to stand a little apart. The Sovereign 
is generally believed to exercise an amount of influence to 
which there is no parallel, except in the case of the Deanery of 
Windsor. The reasons in the two cases are not identical, because 
the Dean of Windsor may fairly be regarded as a kind of glorified 
Domestic Chaplain, but the results may be very nearly identical. 
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Evidently an appointment which has but one fellow, and that 
not one of any public interest, stands on a very different 
footing from an appointment which may set the fashion for a 
whole series. Still, a good number of our readers will have 
been wondering this week who the new Dean of Westminster 
is to be, and that seems a sufficient excuse for saying some- 
thing as to the principles which ought to govern the distribu- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical patronage of the Crown. 

At first sight, the question may seem to be exceedingly 
simple. A Minister may not always have the knowledge 
necessary to inform him who the besi man is, but there can 
be no doubt as to the obligation which lies upon him to 
appoint the best man. This would be a perfectly sufficient 
account of the matter, if the Minister were a private patron. 
A private patron, if he is conscientious, sets to work to find 
out who will discharge the duties of the benefice most 
thoroughly. In making this inquiry, he will necessarily be 
guided by his own views of what constitutes a thorough dis- 
charge of these duties. Naturally, therefore, he will appoint 
a man who, besides other qualifications, is of the same way of 
thinking as himself. If a High Churchman habitually pre- 
sented Evangelicals or Broad Churchmen to the livings in his 
gift, he would either not be genuinely a High Churchman, or 
he would not be honestly giving effect to his own opinions. 
When, however, we turn to public patronage, another con- 
sideration comes into play. A Minister has to remember that 
he is distributing the patronage of the Crown, and that the 
Crown, in its ecclesiastical relations, should be equally well 
disposed to all parties in the Established Church. The Royal 
supremacy must be either impersonal, or intolerable. So long 
as a party remains within the limits which the law has defined 
to constitute membership of the Established Church, it has a 
fair claim not to be shut out from preferment. It would not 
be expedient that the Minister should assign a certain number 
of appointments to each party, and fill them up in regular 
rotation ; because this might sometimes lead to the appoint- 
ment of an unfit man, merely because it happened to be the 
turn of his party. What is essential, is that the promotion 
of a fit man should not be affected by the circumstance 
that his opinions are not those of the Prime Minister,—that 
when a clergyman is known as a zealous parish priest, an 
eloquent preacher, a wise ruler, he should be promoted with- 
out reference to the party to which he may chance to belong; 
and that, as between two men of equal merits in these respects, 
the Minister should be guided, among other things, by the 
consideration whether this or that party enjoys its fair share 
of preferment. The hope of being promoted to larger and 
more important duties is one among the inducements which 
lead men to be diligent in the performance of smaller duties, 
and a clergyman ought to feel that the fulfilment of this 
hope is not barred by his belonging to one religious 
party rather than to another. The only alternative prin- 
ciple is that Church preferment should always be re- 
served for men of no party, which would be tantamount 
in the great majority of cases to reserving it for men who are 
simply less zealous, and less likely to do their work well, than 
their more enthusiastic neighbours. The existence of religious 
parties in the Church can no more be ignored than the exist- 
ence of political parties in the State. Circumstances may 
separate men from the parties to which they naturally belong, 
but that is only accident. A Minister who made it a rule to 
promote no man who was either High, Low, or Broad, 
would have as much chance of getting hold of the best parsons 
as a constituency which should look out for candidates who 
were neither Conservatives, Whigs, nor Radicals, would have of 
getting hold of the best Members. 

There are two other considerations, however, which must 
not be altogether neglected. One is that the machine has to 
be worked, as well as the best man promoted, and to secure 
this end, the workmen chosen must not be such as will fly at 
each other’s throats, whenever opportunity offers. It is one 
thing frankly and fairly-to recognise the existence of various 
parties in the Church, and another thing to accentuate and in- 
tensify their existence. It should be the object of a Minister 
to choose the wisest and most tolerant men in each party, 
the men who will be most ready to bear with opponents, to 
recognise and bring out their good points, and to approach 
them by way of the things that they hold in common, rather 
than by way of those upon which they differ. This faculty 
's sometimes found in conjunction with very decided opinions. 
It does not in the least indicate that a man is not thoroughly 
convinced of the truth and importance of his own views, 
but simply that he understands at the same time under what 





conditions any particular type of view must be held and pro- 
pagated in the high places of a comprehensive Church esta- 

blishment. If he is incapable of understanding these condi- 

tions, or thinks it wrong to submit to them, he is not a man 

to be promoted. The second consideration is that special 

offices require special qualifications, and that if these special 

qualifications are commonly found in men of one party rather 

than in those of another, that party should have the prefer- 

ence in making appointments which supply an appropriate 

field for their exercise. A man who has no turn for 

administration will not make a good Bishop. A man 

who preaches dull sermons will not be in place as Canon 

of a Cathedral, where, during his term of residence, his 

chief function will be to preach, and where large congregations 

are for the most part provided for him as a matter of course. 

A man who has no appreciation of stately music and majestic 

services will be out of his element as Dean of a Cathedral. 

An Evangelical or a very dry Churchman never seems quite 

happy in a Deanery. Even the late Dean of Westminster, 
with all his powers, and perfect as he was as custodian of the 
historical monuments of the Abbey, did not make the services 
at Westminster Abbey equal to the services at St. Paul’s; 

and no doubt this is partly because the Dean of St. Paul’s 
enters more heartily into the spirit of Cathedral worship 

than any other of our Deans, Our ideal Minister, there- 

fore, would reverse Lord Palmerston’s rule. Lord Palmer- 

ston put an Evangelical into every deanery that fell 

vacant, and it is to this fact that much of the deadness of 

our English Cathedral system may be traced. We should like 
to see—not of course always a High Churchman, but at least 

a Churchman who has the deepest value for a truly Catholic 

ritual, put into every vacant Deanery, because this is the quality 

which can alone make Cathedrals really useful. Splendid 
churches require splendid services, and splendid services are 
things that Churchmen in love with a majestic Catholic ritual 
know and care about, whereas they are things about which Low 
Churchmen and purely intellectual Churchmen do not care. Of 
course, it would follow from this rule that High Churchmen 
might get too large a share of the Deaneries, since High Chureh- 
men necessarily care for the effect of a grand and Catholic 
ritual, And no doubt it would be so, though we deny that the 
class we refer to includes none except doctrinal High Church- 
men. A rule of patronage, however, which made St. Paul’s the. 
type of an English Cathedral, instead of the one exception to 
the type, would be fruitful in good results, And it would be easy 
to redress the disproportion thus created, by giving the other 
parties in the Church a larger share in other appointments. 
The Dean of a Cathedral should always be one who values to 
the utmost the great popular opportunities of a Cathedral for 
using and enlarging the influence of the Christian religion, 


THE RELATIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN WITH JAPAN. 


ERY few persons appear to be aware of the important and 
delicate questions which are in progress of discussion at 
this moment, in connection with the relations between Great 
Britain and Japan. And this state of ignorance is the more 
to be regretted, because statements have been made that are 
not in strict accordance with the facts, and because views have 
been put forward which, if they were to gain any general 
acceptance, would inevitably prove prejudicial not merely to 
England and other foreign States, but also, and in a still 
stronger degree, to Japan herself. It is, therefore, in tho 
interests of truth, and in the hope that we may help towards 
removing some erroneous impressions, that we propose to place 
before our readers the following narrative of our relations with 
Japan, in special reference to the possible revision of our 
Treaty with that country, but also with due regard to its own 
internal condition. 

Thirteen years have elapsed since the Mikado was taken 
from his place of retirement at Kioto, and restored to the 
throne of his ancestors, whose temporal power had been usurped 
by the Shogun. That event was followed, after an interval 
of several years, by the Satsuma rebellion, which closed with the 
triumph of the Mikado’s arms, and completed the overthrow of 
the great feudal system of the Daimios. The effort to emanci- 
pate themselves from an enervating yoke had cost the people of 
Japan many thousands of lives and millions of money, but.the 
result repaid the means. Still, Japan was left in 1877, when 
this intestine strife ceased, in a more or less exhausted condition. 
Its revenue had fallen off, and its debt, both external and in- 
ternal, had risen to the very large total of seventy millions 
of pounds sterling. The difficulties which beset the new ruling 
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class, when the tyranny of the Shogun and the supremacy of 
the Daimios had been both removed or destroyed, were numerous, 
and not easily to be grappled with by men inexperienced in 
the ways of government. It is true they had started Japan 
on the road of progress, and that one of the principal points 
in their origival programme—soon modified, however, by the 
love of peace—was to introduce European customs and a 
constitutional form of government into the country; but in 
their enthusizs:n they forgot, or overlooked, the fact that they 
were dealing with matters which they very imperfectly under- 
stood, and that laws and regulations that are useful and valuable 
in Europe may be totally inapplicable to an Eastern State. But 
in straining to attain a European degree of excellence in the 
drafting of the constitution, they also ignored the very urgent 
necessities which threatened the material welfare of Japan. 
The exigencies of war, and the exhaustion of the country 
after a struggle during which it is computed that 50,000 
houses were destroyed in the Satsuma rebellion alone, had 
compelled the authorities in 1869 to have recourse to the 
temporary remedy of an inconvertible paper currency. 
The simplicity of that resource has always possessed 
peculiar charms for an embarrassed Government, but its 
abuse has never failed to carry its own penalty. In their 
extremity, the Mikado’s Ministers accordingly issued these 
inconvertible paper notes, which, by an Imperial order, were 
to pass current at par. Unfortunately for Japan, even the 
Mikado’s decree cannot maintain paper money ata fictitious value. 
After the lapse of nine or ten years, the point of absorption was 
reached, but instead of calling in a due proportion of the 
notes, the issue of fresh ones was continued. The natural result 
has followed. Three years ago the value of this inconvertible 
paper had fallen to 14 per cent. below par. It is now more 
than 50 per cent. under its nominal value. 

The currency question, serious as it is for the permanent 
prosperity of Japan, is the outcome of other mistakes com- 
mitted by administrators whose inexperience is matched by 
the exaggerated views they have formed as to the destiny of 
their country in Eastern Asia. he party, which asserted 
itself against the great Daimios in 1871, and which finally 
triumphed five years later, still retains possession of all the 
principal posts in the Government, at the head of which is 
the Mikado; and, jealous of rivals, these bureaucrats have ex- 
cluded with vigilant care all possible interlopers from a share 
in the functions of statecraft. Although it is of course con- 
ceivable that the administration of the country might be 
carried on on these lines for an indefinite period, there can be 
no elements of permanency in a constitution based on the 
supremacy of a small and exclusive party, which, although 
once popular, is no longer recruited from the more 
intelligent and capable classes of the population. The 
danger from this cause is increased by the ill-concealed 
discontent of the numerous Japanese who have re- 
turned to their country with Western ideas, and the 
varnish of an European education. To them, exclusion from 
politics is intolerable, and they express their desire for an im- 
proved Constitution, a Chamber of Deputies, and some of them 
even for a Republic. Such aspirations as these may denote 
progress, but they are certainly accompanied by grave danger 
to the fabric of society, in a country situated like Japan. In 
the struggle for power, that two-edged weapon “a spirited 
foreign policy ” promises also to play a prominent part. The 
Japanese have never been noted for a modest diffidence 
as to their capacity to take a prominent rdé/e, and they 
flatter themselves that they have adopted so many Western 
customs and inventions, that they can lead the van of civili- 
sation in the Far East, with profit to themselves and com- 
parative immunity from risk. They have already begun this 
civilising propagandum by seizing the Loochoo Islands, and by 
asserting themselves in Corea; and for doing so, there are 
those who think they deserve the sympathy and approval of 
England. Nor do they desire to stop at this point. They 
covet Formosa, and they have even gone so far as to suggest, 
as asolution of that question, the division of the island between 
China and Japan. This may, of course, be intended only as a 
poor joke ; but in the best interests of Japan, it cannot be too 
clearly stated that, by embarking on such a career of ambition, 
Japan would not be helping civilisation at all, while she would 
be inviting grave perils to herself. Those persons are very ill- 
advised, indeed, who are urging the Japanese to commit these 
acts, which will infallibly produce a rupture with China, 
if they be not speedily stopped and reversed. A war 
between these two neighbours would be a misfortune for 
themselves and for all the countries concerned in their 





welfare; but it could not fail to be particularly calamitous for 
the Japanese. 

Neither these ambitious dreams, nor the secret longings of 
the educated class, nor the perturbed state of mind among 
thirty millions of ignorant people, can remove the pecuniary 
difficulties which beset the Exchequer, or avert the just 
penalties of an unwise and reckless financial policy. The 
pressing want of the Japanese Government is, at this moment, 
money, for its revenue is insuflicient to its present expenditure, 
and over all its acts there stands the Nemesis of the depre- 
ciated, inconvertible paper currency. The foreign capitalist 
is not easily to be tempted to invest any more money in 
Japanese Stock, and that would be, moreover, only a remedy 
for the moment. The Ministers cannot raise any further 
sum out of the land, which in Japan, as throughout the 
Kast generally, forms the chief source of revenue; and in 
their distress they have turned to the foreign trade, as the 
means of meeting all their wants. In this view they have been 
encouraged by some foreign advisers, who, for reasons of their 
own, are urging the Japanese to adopt a fiscal policy not less 
mistaken than that which would seek to make Japan supreme 
among the islands of the China seas, and to assert her pre- 
dominance in the harbours of the Corean kingdom. ‘The 
measure of the necessities of the country and of the embarras3- 
ment of the Government may be taken from the extreme 
and unreasonable nature of the proposals made by the 
Japanese to us for the revision of the existing Treaty. As the 
relations of the two countries turn for the moment on this 
important point, it is necessary to sketch in some detail the 
circumstances under which the treaty was drawn up, and also 
the stipulations which it contained. 

The Americans were the first to establish regular diplomatic 
relations with the people of Japan. In 1853-4, their Admiral, 
Perry, appeared off the coast with a squadron, and exacted a 
treaty from the Shogun, then the repository of power. Four 
years later he was followed by Lord Elgin, who described his 
journey to the capital as “a most pleasant holiday trip ;” and 
a treaty, framed on the same lines as that concluded with the 
United States, was signed. It may be added that a fac-simile 
of this treaty has been since granted by the Japanese to 
every other country, so that all nations are on practically the 
same footing in this State. In one important point the English 
treaty differed from that with the States, and that was in the 
tariff. By a special clause, the duty on cotton and woollen 
goods was reduced to 5 per cent., whereas the original Ameri- 
can treaty defined the tariff at a uniform rate of 20 per cent. 
ad valoren. Some writers have availed themselves of 
this as a pretext to assert that we obtained an unfair con- 
cession from the Japanese, while they declare that the 
customs derived from foreign trade only suffice to pay the 
cost of collection. Two simple facts expose the falsity of this 
contention. One is, that the Japanese have granted precisely 
the same terms to every other European State, many of whom 
could exercise no pressure whatever at Tokio; and the other, 
that the foreign trade has steadily increased in amount and 
expanded its limits. It must be added, moreover, that the 
Japanese, acting wisely in their own interests, as most persons 
will think, decided, after a short interval, on equalising the 
tariff on all articles, and reducing it to a uniform rate of 5 per 
cent. So long as the necessities of the State were not urgent, 
no inclination was exhibited by the statesmen of Tokio to apply 
for the revision of the Treaty, which, by a special clause, they 
possessed the right to demand. 

After a stated period, the Treaty enacted that it might be 
modified by the consent of the contracting parties, and that 
“ such amendments as experience shall prove to be desirable ” 
might be introduced into it. In 1871, the Japanese, for the 
first time, exvressed a wish for the revision of this Treaty, and 
an ambassador was sent to England for the supposed purpose 
of placing before our Government their desires or propositions. 
But, although requested by Lord Granville to state what these 
were, no information was elicited on the point, and the envoy 
took his departure from our shores without having given 
us any clue to the wishes of those he represented. For 
several years after this incident, nothing more was 
said by the Japanese on the subject; but in 1878 
they again approached it, with a somewhat vague an- 
nouncement that they wished for a revision of the treaty. 
Her Majesty’s Government very naturally asked them to be 
good enough to state their desires, in the form of some 
definite proposal which might be considered by the Foreign 
Office; and this was the more necessary, after the fiasco of 
the special mission to London. Although these further steps 
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were taken three years ago, it was only by the close of 
last year that the Japanese had complied with this request, 
and that our Government became aware of the points in 
which they desired the treaty of twenty-three years ago, with 
its subsequent arrangements, to be revised. These proposals are 
at present under consideration at the Foreign Office, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that there is every wish to meet the 
legitimate demands of Japan in a friendly spirit. They have 
also been placed simultaneously before the other Treaty 
Powers, so that identity of action is likely to ensue. Yet there 
is no denying the fact that the Japanese do ask for an increase 
of the tariff which would make it practically prohibitive to 
the foreign trade generally, and to ours in particular. Were, 
therefore, a too ready compliance to be given to the Japanese 
proposals, not only would foreign merchants be greatly 
injured, but the very object which the Japanese themselves 
are seeking—viz., an increase in the amount of the customs 
—would be defeated. The Japanese have a perfect right to 
claim a revision of the Treaty in so far as it can be shown 
to be unfavourable to them, or even, if they like to injure them- 
selves, where it is favourable to them; but they can hardly 
expect us to agree with them when they advance unreason- 
able pretensions, and ignore the teachings of all experience in 
their demands. The Japanese have not confined their pro- 
posals to the question of the tariff, which is, however, the one 
lying nearest to their heart, on account of their financial em- 
barrassments. But enough has, perhaps, been said to show the 
serious predicament in which Japan is placed financially, and 
also the character of the negotiations now pending between 
her and this country. 


THE HARVEST. 


S in a few early districts some oats and wheat have already 
been cut, it would not be correct to speak of the 
“ coming harvest,” although the gathering of the crops will pro- 
bably not be general for another week to come. The extremely 
critical position of farmers and landowners, after three suc- 
cessive years of loss, has given rise to a more than common 
degree of anxiety as to the results of the present Harvest, and, 
consequently, we have had more than the usual number of 
reports on harvest prospects in the agricultural and county 
papers ; so that we are able to form a better estimate of the 
condition of the crops than is commonly to be made at this 
time of the year. There are also other circumstances which 
render a fair approximate valuation of the crops more easy 
than it usually is. In the first place, there is a remarkable 
approach to unanimity in the reports from the different dis- 
tricts of England ; secondly, we have an uncommon assurance 
that as the crops are now, so they will be when they fall 
before the scythe or the reaping machine, the reason of which 
we shall presently explain ; and lastly, there is neither fungoid 
nor other disease in our cereals of any sufficient consequence to 
complicate our estimates. 

Taking England alone, we find the reports on the wheat 
crop, from Northumberland to Cornwall and from Monmouth- 
shire to Essex, to be remarkably similar in their general 
tenour. Of course, there are particular farms, and even single 
parishes, which form exceptions to the general rule; but, so 
far as we have seen, there is not a single county in which 
there is not the promise of a fair average yield of wheat. 
The crop is not stout, still less heavy, but it is only in rare 
instances very thin. Short, healthy, bright-coloured straw, 
just about thick enough to be beyond danger of lodging after a 
heavy rain, with well-set ears of moderate size,—this may be 
said to be the general report of the English wheat crop. Of 
fungoid injury there was never less, and although injuri- 
Ous insects have been reported to be very abundant in 
gardens, we have heard nothing of injury to wheat until 
a week ago, when there were some complaints of the 
prevalence of red maggot, the larva of the Cecidomyia Tritici. 
This mischievous pest is always to be found more or less 
in wheat. It was uncommonly prevalent last season, and 
as we have had a fine July, the month when the ova 
are chiefly deposited, it is not unlikely that some consider- 
able injury may be done by red maggot this year. Still, as 
the red maggot is only one of numerous enemies to the wheat 
Crop, and there are no complaints of others, we cannot sup- 
pose that the yield of the crop is seriously endangered. The 
scorching drought which recently prevailed has prematurely 
ripened wheat on gravelly soils; but on the heavy land, on 
which the great bulk of our wheat crop is grown, the 
hot sunshine has been beneficial. In 1868 we had a 





longer drought, though the heat was not so intense; and 
it is well known that 1868 was one of the best wheat 
years on record. This year nothing like the great crop 
of 1868 is possible, simply because wheat is not nearly so 
thick on the ground, and the ears are not so large ; but in spite 
of the injury done by the drought on light land, and the pos- 
sible prevalence of red maggot, we have reason to feel con- 
fidence in securing an average yield of wheat. There will be 
few great crops, and still fewer failures ; respectable mediocrity 
will be the order of the day, and that means an average yield. 
Quality—a very important element—must be excellent, if we 
get a fine harvest. The bright golden colour of our wheat- 
fields, so different from the dirty yellow or rusty brown that 
we have been used to lately, is alone sufficient to show this. 
And it must be borne in mind that quality is of greater im- 
portance to the English farmer now than it was in old times, 
the great modern influx of fine-quality wheat, grown in more 
sunny climes than ours, rendering his wheat, when coarse or 
damp, a drug in the market. We need scarcely add that, for 
the consumer, wheat of fine quality, from which alone the 
sweetest and most nourishing bread can be made, is of no little 
importance. 

Of the barley crop, the reports are nearly as harmonious as 
those of wheat. Early barley is very promising, being just 
about as stout as it could be to stand. Late-sown crops are 
not nearly so good, and the drought did them great injury. 
Indeed, the barley crop as a whole, being more grown than 
wheat on light soils, is more injured by drought. Fortunately, 
the dry, hot weather did not come before the greater portion 
of the barley crop was well out in ear, and nearly out of danger. 
The refreshing rains of the past week will have repaired any in- 
jury which early barley sustained from the drought, and must 
have gone far to help late crops on to satisfactory maturity. 
There will be more heavy barley crops and more light ones 
than in the case of wheat; but the general result cannot 
be short of an average, while probabilities are in favour 
of an over-average crop. A month ago, barley was un- 
doubtedly the crop of the year. The drought introduced an 
element of uncertainty, but we still expect barley to be the 
most prolific of our cereals in the harvest of 1881. Quality 
must depend to a great extent on the weather of the next 
month. Where the grain is nearly mature, the late rains, 
coming after a period of bright sunshine, have been precisely 
what was needed to plump out the kernel and give what 
maltsters term a “kindly” texture to the skin. On “burning” 
soils, and in all soils where the crop is very late, there will be 
a great deal of thin grain. 

The oat crop is the least promising of the cereals, and in 
the Eastern, Western, and Midland counties it is decidedly 
deficient. One may ride for miles without seeing a single good 
piece. In the North of England, and in Devonshire and 
other sowing counties, prospects are better. Oats cannot 
stand drought, and the season has been too dry for them in 
most parts of England. As for other crops, we must be con- 
tent with briefly stating that beans must be pronounced nearly 
a failure ; peas very variable, and on the whole below average ; 
hay, an extremely short crop, of good quality; potatoes re- 
markably healthy ; and root crops backward and defective. 

From Scotland we have very discouraging reports. The 
cereals, with the exception of oats, are not nearly so promising 
as they are in England; while the turnip crop, which is more 
important than all others in Scotland, is one of the most back- 
ward and deficient ever known. The weather throughout 
the summer has been much less genial in Scotland than in 
England. Late frosts cut off the early Swedish turnips, and 
necessitated resowing. Then came “the fly,” and destroyed 
the second sowing, in many instances. After that, it was too 
late for swedes, and the less valuable white or yellow turnip 
had to be sown instead. Last year, Scotch farmers were in a 
much better position than English farmers were,—this season, 
the converse is the case. We are very glad to see that reports 
from Ireland are almost universally favourable. All crops 
look well generally, and there is every reason to expect a pro- 
lifie and profitable harvest in that portion of the kingdom. 

From most European countries the reports of harvest pro- 
spects are unusually good. Europe, with the exception of 
our own country, will want no wheat from America this 
year, This is fortunate, as it now seems to be settled that the 
surplus in America will be a comparatively small one. It will 
be abundant for our needs, though much smaller than those 
of the past two years. We shall want less, and what we want 
we could get without going to America at all. Russia will be 
in a position to take up pretty well her old function as a pro- 
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vider of breadstuffs to us, and from other Continental countries, 
as well as from our Colonies, we shall be able to obtain supplies. 
But, as already remarked, America will have plenty for us, and 
as we shall be about the only customers for the American sur- 
plus, and there will be other competitors for our custom, we 
shall be able to get what we require on easy terms. 

For consumers, nothing but fine weather during harvest is 
needed to give perfect assurance as to the year’s supplies; for 
farmers, unfortunately, we cannot say that the result of the 
harvest will be so satisfactory. The year may be a paying 
one, especially to growers of wheat and barley ; but it cannot 
do very much to make up for past losses. Hundreds of farmers 
who must have been ruined, if the harvest of 1881 had been 
as bad as that of 1879, or even that of 1880, will be kept on 
their legs; but there will not be much of a surplus profit for 
paying off arrears of rent, or over-drafts at the Banks. For 
those tenants who can still hold on, such a moderate result of 
the present harvest may prove better in the long-run than a 
more immediately remunerative one would be. A great all- 
round harvest might have kept up rents, which, at any rate 
on arable land, must be reduced—not merely partly remitted 
—to suit the altered conditions of corn-growing in this country. 
Nor would a very great wave of agricultural prosperity be 
needed to take the edge off the appetite for the reform of those 
legal and customary agricultural abuses which must be 
abolished, before prosperity can be permanently restored to 
British agriculture. 








THE GOSPEL OF “ DYNAMITE.” 

“ “FUDGE BRENNAN” and the other Fenian preachers of 

what is now called the “science of dynamite,’ are 
apparently making a good deal of way in America, and they have 
certainly succeeded not only in gaining rounds of cheers for their 
doctrine that a little dynamite is the proper weapon to be used 
by every one who has the uncomfortable feeling that the people 
to which he belongs suffer at the hand of “the oppressor,” but also 
in procuring practical disciples willing to send over ten infernal 
machines, “ with a clock-work movement,” for use in this country. 
We insist on “the clock-work movement,” because it shows 
that those who are to use the dynamite, are not in the least 
prepared to sacrifice their own lives for the sake of the wholesale 
destruction they hope to inflict. They intend to get six hours’ 
start, in order to be quite safe, not only from the explosion of the 
dynamite, but also from the detection of the law. It is notice- 
able, of course, that this “clock-work movement” disappears 
from the memory of those who preach what may be called 
the gospel of dynamite. ‘That gospel is dressed up in very 
grand-sounding phrases. The Sunday Democrat says :—‘'The 
war for Irish Independence is begun. The work is easy and the 
victory sure. It needs no great armies or big navies. It requires 
only a little dynamite, heroically applied where it will do the 
most good in England. Now is the time to strike.” But you 
can hardly call dynamite carefully supplied with a clock-work 
movement, dynamite “heroically applied ;” it is dynamite un- 
heroically applied, and that is, we take it, the real form in which 
alone in this country or Ireland, we shall have it applied. There 
is nothing here of the feeling which induced the Russian 
Nihilists to stand calmly watching the failure cf the first bomb, 
and then deliberately throw a second at the Czar. The new 
gospel of dynamite will not be acted upon in the form in which 
it is preached in the American journals; it will only be acted 
upon as it has been acted upon in the various clumsy, because 
frightened, attempts to blow up the Liverpool Town Hall, the Sal- 
ford Barracks, and the Mansion House. And this prudent reserve 
in the use of explosives has been carefully provided for in the ten 
infernal machines received from Boston, by means of the six 
hours’ clock-work movement by which they were accompanied. 
O’Donovan Rossa, who “regretfully” admits that he had nothing 
to do with the shipping of these infernal machines, has not shown 
the least inclination to incur any risk himself in the matter, 
since he escaped his Irish prison. And accordingly the Sunday 
Democrat, in its eulogy on dynamite as the great instrument of 
liberty, takes care not to insist too much on the need of heroism 
or courage in those who use it :—‘ Is it murder to kill men who 
insist on binding you to the earth with chains of slavery ? Is it 
murder to destroy hell-born villains, who say that you must 
labour for them, and keep them and theirs in luxury and idle- 
ness, while you and your family go naked and hungry? Out 
upon such sickly sentiment! Out upon all mendacious evasions 
of right and justice in favour of blighting, damning, insuffer- 





able wrongs. Se Irishmen want no ships, no privateers, no 
arms or armies of any kind. A little’ dynamite, which can be 
easily and cosily carried in the trousers-pocket, is all the arms 
they need. This newly-discovered science has proved itself 
stronger than a million of Russian soldiers, all armed to the 
teeth and bearded like the pard. It has defied them, and laid 
their despot in the dust; and we predict that there is not a 
crowned head in Europe but must yield to this improved science, 
before ten years go round. We are charmed with its prospec- 
tive benefit to mankind. It defies armies ; it defies despots ; it 
defies spies. It is the invincible arm of freedom in the hands 
of individuals, to slay the villain who would dare to trample 
on their God-given rights...... Dynamite will free Ireland.” 
Such is the preaching; the necessary precautions, of course, are 
conveniently forgotten. 

It certainly is a remarkable fact that this vast increase in the 
power of destructive agencies should have occurred at a time 
when there is also such a vast decrease in the power of con- 
structive agencies, when a cold and defiant unbelief is taking 
the place of all ennobling creeds in the minds of multitudes of 
men all over the earth. It looks almost as if there were a real 
correspondence between the course of human passions and the 
course of human knowledge, since, just at a time when tens of 
thousands in very many different parts of the earth are in the 
exact sense “ Nihilists,” so far as human order is concerned, 
agencies like dynamite, and other explosives admirably calculated 
to annihilate and disorganise human effort, both by their physical 
effects and by the fear which is entertained of them, should 
have been supplied to us in abundance,—and, of course, 
because supplied by science, supplied in combination with 
the resources for either a cowardly or a bold use of them. 
Fortunately for the great majority who are not Nihilists either 
morally or physically, the timid use of agencies of this kind is 
very apt to fail. Cowards cannot actalone. They need sympathy 
to brace them up to any effort, and when they communicate 
their hesitating devices for destroying others, there is almost 
sure to be some one to warn the victims and frustrate their 
plans. That is undoubtedly the reason why so few of these 
blustering Fenian plots have produced any fruit. But we are 
quite aware that if dynamite were ever to be “heroically 
applied,” it could easily be made to produce a very different 
result from what it ever will produce in the hands of those who 
require “ clock-work movements” to protect them, before they 
will consent to assassinate their fellow-creatures. The Fenian 
Nihilists, fortunately, are not Nihilists at all so far as regards 
that wonderful machinery which vivifies their own bodies. 
They do not mind how many persons are destroyed who have 
no sort of connection with Irish politics in any shape, so 
long as they themselves survive the catastrophe. But this 
security for escape is a most important part of “ the science of 
dynamite,” and without it, apparently, the evangelists of the 
new gospel would leave their message unproclaimed. 

And not only do the Fenian Nihilists differ from the Russian 
Nihilists in their carefulness not to expose their own persons to 
the danger which they contrive for others, but they differ from 
them in this also,—that there is no one person, no one centre 
of the present order, for them to aim at, so that they are 
compelled to diffuse their violence, to aim at killing any 
persons whatever, it matters not whom, whom it may be 
easiest to reach; indeed, the main object is to diffuse, 
if possible, a general panic. Perhaps they think that there 
is some advantage rather than disadvantage in threatening 
persons who, being entirely unconnected with the existing order, 
could by no possibility take previous warning and previous pre- 
cautions. They would prefer, no doubt, to do something very 
dramatic, but in the absence of any convenient opportunity for 
a State catastrophe, they may perhaps console themselves with 
the notion that in terrorising a general public innocent of all 
political responsibility, like the tradesmen of Cheapside, the 
manufacturers of Salford, or the cotton-brokers of Liverpool, 
it is hardly possible to fail. English society in general, 
they probably argue, being responsible for the union with 
Ireland, English society in general must suffer for it, even by 
decimation, if that method be necessary. Thus, here again the 
new destructive agency corresponds pretty closely to the pas- 
sions which wield it. ‘Those passions are not directed against 
any one or any class in particular, but against all the world so 
far as it is not animated by the same passions; and the physical 
agency is not like a rifle-shot or a cannon-ball, commissioned to 
effect any particular bit of ruin, but is rather intended, like a 
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plague, to scatter destruction amongst all who, by whatever 
accident, come within the range of its influence. It is strange 
enough that just as these great instruments of wholesale 
annihilation have come into existence, there should have sprung 
up, as if to meet them half-way, the widely-diffused gospel 
of Nihilism, whose first principle it seems to be that you are 
quite justified in destroying anybody, if so be that you may 
thereby frighten everybody. You may kill many, and horrify 
all, for the sole purpose of shaking the very foundations of a 
political order one single consequeuce of which you dislike and 
disapprove, even though you disapprove no other consequence of 
that order ;—such is the gospel of dynamite, to which the Fenian 
code adds, that you are not under so sacred an obligation to effect 
this as to be bound to endanger your own life in the attempt, and 
that, therefore, if you cannot do it without being discovered, you 
need not do it at all. It looks as if dynamite must have been a 
sort of prefigurement of the passions which were to use it, ex- 
cept, indeed, that dynamite in wrecking other things always 
annihilates itself; while the passions which use it, often 
carefully hug their own existence, and protect themselves 
from the chance of annihilation. Perhaps the wonderful 
vividness with which these frightful physical agencies reflect 
the destructive passions of the day, is intended to enforce 
upon us the lesson of their true significance, and so to cause, 
in a multitude of cases, that moral recoil by which they may 
best be reduced to silence. We trust we may be spared any 
great catastrophe; but if any great catastrophe should ever 
come upon us, the horror with which men would realise that 
wide-spread destruction had been wrought by the machina- 
tions of Irish anarchists totally devoid of any clear purpose 
for Ireland, or any clear knowledge of what the Irish people 
themselves wish,—indeed by men desiring nothing clearly 
except to see the very foundations of British society shaken to 
their centre,—would have an effect only too powerful in crushing 
out revolutionary sympathies, and setting men on their guard 
against every trace of these anarchic emotions. 

NOISE IN CITIES. 

HERE have been at least three cases lately in which 
magistrates or juries have been appealed to by Lon- 
doners complaining of unnecessary and discomforting noise, 
and there are reasonable and unexacting people who think the 
whole subject rather serious, and that juries and magistrates 
are perhaps a little too apt to make light of it. We have heard 
of bell-ringing, pistol-firing, and drum-beating, but it has now 
come to letting-off cannon. Nobody can help laughing at the 
story told by a very respectable deputation to Mr. Newton last 

Friday, about the “continuous cannonading” at Hengler’s 
Cirque. One gentleman’s “wife was much frightened, and 
this was no doubt the case with many others; persons were 
rushing about in a most excited manner, the guns being placed 
outside the building.” ‘This proved disagreeable to merchants, 
booksellers, dentists, and accountants. The opposition is thus 
of a most catholic character. That is fortunate, for the usual 
defence when some particular form of noise is complained of as 
a nuisance in law, is that it is only a cantankerous minority who 
object. It is to be hoped, for the dentist’s sake and that of his 
customers, that the firing is not “ continuous” in a strict sense, 
for who would go to have his teeth extracted, stopped, or scaled, 
under the distracting influence of the “continuous discharge 
of cannon ?” 

Now, the general subject of the increase of noise in cities is not 
only a serious one, it is so large that one does not know what 
to touch and what to leave alone. It is not a question of “ Lon- 
don’s central roar,” though that is serious enough. There is a 
true story of a Lapwoman (of great intelligence and fine 
character) who, the first time she heard the noise of the streets 
of Stockholm, burst out crying, and ran away. Yes, the 
“central roar” isa grave matter. But let us go tothe suburbs 
and part of this will of course apply to other towns besides 
London. The massing together of large numbers of children 
at the Board Schools has had the effect of utterly changing the 
character of many neighbourhoods (for the worse), and im- 
mensely increasing their noisiness. ‘There is, besides, scarcely 
a suburban neighbourhood where a man, who has had to work 
late into the night, can now get a morving sleep. One or two 
church bells begin at 7.40, and the Board-school bell at 8.40. 
This must be borne; and the ordinary street music is difficult to 
deal with, in spite of the fact that it is sometimes a genial sort 
of nuisance. But what is to be said for the drums which coster- 





mongers beat; for the carts with bands of music (plenty of 
drum) which new shopkeepers send round; or for the drum- 
and-fife bands? These, we believe, are popular all over Eng- 
land. Some one collects a lot of boys and (more or less) teaches 
them to play the “March of the Men of Harlech,” and tunes of 
that sort, on penny tin whistles, or perhaps the fife proper ; 
and as soon as ever they can perform a little, they ramp 
and tramp about the streets, sometimes at outrageous hours, 
fifing and drumming,—the drum part being, of course, given with 
immense energy. At a distance this sort of thing sounds, as Mr. 
Ruskin put it, “like the beating of carpets ;” but near at hand 
it is worse than exasperating and paralysing. The ordinary 
human being loves noise, especially when he makes it himself. 
Our ancestors loved it. How fearfully noisy must England 
have been in the middle-ages !_ Everything public was appointed 
to be done “ove minstraulxcie,” and they seem to have thought 
nothing particular of it. But that was before Helmholtz ; it 
was not known then that “noises are the concomitants of the 
stimulation of fibres having their terminals in the outer por- 
tious of the labyrinth of the ear, and that if these stimulations 
be long continued, they so waste the tissues as to become un- 
bearable.” Many a man who would not bate you one shriek 
of his whistle, or one bang of his drum, for your telling him 
that the noise made you ill, would be deeply affected if you 
talked Helmholtz to him. We know a casein point. Our poor 
friend Penn lived next door to Mr. Wapshott, in a London 
suburb. Mr. Wapshott’s boys rose and yelled in their garden as 
early as 5.50, in fine weather, and his girls practised at all 
hours. Penn had to send in to implore one of them, who 
had been playing “Sound the loud timbrel” with one hand 
for five months, to drop it at 11.45 pm. Penn, however, was, 
and is, highly tolerant in the matter of music,—he does not 
object to scales, for example, because he knows what is 
coming. He did object to “roosters” so placed as to wake 
him at every hour of the night, and he spoke to Mr. Wap- 
shott about them, Mr. Wapshott snorted, and asked what 
difference a few yards of distance could make, if he removed 
them lower down in his garden. Penn took down Dr. Arnott, and 
expounded to him the law of acoustics in that regard. Mr. Wap- 
shott replied, “ Why, sir, my eldest son sleeps right over those 
birds, and he never complains.” “Oh!” said Penn, “is that 
the one that is reading for an examination?” “ Yes,” replied 
Mr. Wapshott, proudly. “Then,” said Penn, “ if your son sleeps 
through all that confounded crowing, he'll be plucked, sir!” 
This made matters hot. The next time Mrs. Penn met Mrs. 
Wapshott, she treated her with melancholy hauteur. After 
some fencing, Mrs. Wapshott inquired if she was ill. “ Well, 
yes, really 1 am unwell! Your fowls are disintegrating my 
husband’s tissues at such a rate, that [| am worn out with 
anxiety.” Mrs. Wapshott turned pale, or, as she would say, 
pallid. “ Disintegrating Mr. Penn’s tissues?” she asked, and 
was visibly affected. “I’m quite sure,” said she, “ that 
Mr. Wapshott would be the last man to be a party to 
disintegrating tissues. We live in a Christian country.” 
And that night the roosters were removed. But the young 
man was plucked all the same, when the time came. There is 
a difference even among good brains in the capacity of standing 
noise, but after all, the line must be drawn somewhere. The 
Countess Brownlow tells us that Castlereagh could write or study 
the midst of drawing-room clatter; but then we all know what 
sort of man he was. Earl Russell says that Castlereagh once 
spoke for an hour without conveying the least idea of what he 
was driving at, and then calmly added, “ Such, Mr. Speaker, 
is the law of nations.” The power of enduring mere talk 
depends largely upon your despising it. But who can despise 
a crowing cock, or the beat of a drum, or the discharge of 
cannon? ‘There is no ratio in the case. Besides, even Castle- 
reagh had to give in once, and march off with his papers to a 
quiet room. “Our noise seems to have disturbed you last 
night ?” asked the Countess Brownlow. “ Yes,” said Castle. 
reagh, with an important smile, “I was writing the meta- 
physics of politics.” He had to draw the line. Mrs. Somer- 
ville, again, could study amid ordinary talk, but nobody 
ever tried her with thirteen whistles and four drums. If 
we could only popularise the idea that noise is really in, 
jurious to health—that, in fact, it disintegrates tissue—we 
might get this subject attended to, and there would be some 
chance of the co-intelligence and co-operation necessary for the 
taking of measures to diminish noise. But as it is, every day 
the noisy London is stretching out into the quieter neigh- 
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bourhoods, and the quiet goes. Doctors tell us, and truly, 
that we ought to take increasing lengths of sleep as 
we get older, and that, after middle-life, it is a good 
thing to break the busy day by a short slumber, especially 
if you are a bad sleeper. But where are you to get “the 
chamber deaf to noise ¥” (the “blind to light” is easy enough.) 
The speculative builder runs up houses in which the postman’s 
knock makes the window-frames rattle, and as you sit by the 
fire you can hear your neighbour’s wife tell her daughter to “ cut 
the stuff on the bias,” or to be sure she does not give out the 
wrong butter for the kitchen. And every half-hour brings with 
it some fresh “ row” ont of doors. Of course, the man with the 
drumming cart can be summoned, but you cannot run after 
carts two or three timesa day; and the general public are so 
fond of having things done “ove minstraulxcie,” even if it is 
only one drum (they prefer three or four at a time); have so 
little sympathy with sufferers from noise; and feel so much in- 
sulted when you do not “ affect ” their own delights, that there is 
pretty sure to be a secret conspiracy got up, which will not only 
nullify your struggles and complaints, but make matters worse 
perhaps. Such things are not rare. We have, indeed, known 
one fife-and-drum band put down, and we have read of one cart 
with a drum, or two drums, coming under the notice of the 
police. But it seems as if nothing short of the “continuous 
discharge of cannon” in the heart of a city could “ cause people 
to rush about in a most excited manner,” and unite to stop the 
“minstraulxcie.” But let juries, and magistrates, and police look 
toit. Tissue is not to be disintegrated with impv nity in this way. 
If, instead of inventing ear-trumpets and instruments for help- 
ing us to hear sounds from a long way off, some at once sensitive 
and beneficent man will invent an instrument by means of 
which we could at will stop our ears to all sounds whatever, he 
shall have a statue in “ London’s central roar’ which shall, if 
he pleases, be unveiled “ove minstraulxcie,’ and with con- 
tinuous discharges of cannon. 





DR. WARD ON THE EXTENT OF FREE-WILL. 
R. WARD publishes in the July number of the Dublin 
‘Review an able and extremely interesting article on 
the extent of Free-will, the drift of which is to show that “ each 
man is free during pretty nearly the whole of his waking life.” 
We do not in the least agree with Dr. Ward, if we understand 
rightly what he means; but as we agree quite as little with the 
proposition which he sets himself to refute, we are not at all 
ure that we do know precisely what he means,—which is 
not usually a complaint that it is possible to make of 
Dr. Ward's writings. The proposition which Dr. Ward 
sets himself to refute is this:—‘* That a man is only 
free at that particular moment when, after expressly de- 
bating and consulting with himself as to the choice he 
shall make between two or more comparative alternatives, 
he makes his definitive resolve in one or the other direc- 
tion.” This view, if it is really entertained by anybody, is 
refuted with great vigour by Dr. Ward, who establishes 
satisfactorily enough, that it is in no sense necessary to free- 
will that a man should fully have discussed with himself the 
alternative right or wrong course before him, nay, that one of 
the most common of all abuses of free-will is the failure to bring 
ourselves to this full consciousness of what we ought to do 
and do not do, although we are perfectly well aware, in the 
background of our mind, that we are persisting in the wrong 
course through personal reluctance even to consider the right. 
So far, we are entirely with Dr. Ward. The limitations on free- 
will, so far as they exist, are certainly not imposed by the mere 
absence of deliberateness in our resolves. ‘There are numbers of 
cases in which we do wrong through evading all deliberation. 
There are numbers of instances in which we evade all delibera- 
tion because, being bent on the wrong course, we do not choose 
to give ourselves the additional pain of clearly realising to our- 
selves that we are bent upon it. But it does not in the least 
follow that because we are often quite free to do right, when we 
do not deliberate, we are always free to do what we know to be 
the rightest thing during nearly the whole of our waking 
lives. Of course, Dr. Ward means that we are free to 
choose as amongst the moral alternatives which we seriously 
consider to be open to us. He does not and cannot mean 
that an ordinary man who has never been inspired by any high 
moral ideal, is free to attain at one bound, as it were, the full 
purity and elevation of a saint’s character. He does not and 
cannot mean that a man of the world, because he admires the 





nature which can extinguish all that is evil by one thought of 
God, can, without any preliminary discipline of his own 
character, cast out temptation as the teacher he admires can 
cast it out. Dr. Ward is much too great a psychologist 
to maintain for a moment that a man with one educa- 
tion and training, can, by an effort of free-will, exert 
the very same kind of moral force over himself as another 
man with quite another education and training can exert, even 
though the former sees that act of moral force to be what he 
needs, and though he earnestly desires to exert it. We are cer- 
tainly not free to repel evil with all the success with which we 
could repel it, if our ancestors had transmitted to us less re- 
bellious natures, and if we ourselves had from the first obeyed 
every admonition of conscience touching the regulation of the 
natures so transmitted tous. Therefore, when Dr. Ward says 
that he holds men to be free in almost every moment of their 
waking lives, he must mean, not, free to do all they perceive to 
be morally good, but rather, at most, free to exert themselves in 
the right direction,—free to put out distinct “anti-impulsive 
efforts ” against temptation,—-however little those efforts really 
accomplish. 

Dr. Ward tells us what the force of virtuous habit may do in 
helping us to put down, say, an impulse of vindictiveness, with- 
out even debating for a moment with ourselves as to its evil 
character. But what will he say as to the force of habit when 
exerted in the opposite direction ? Suppose the case of a man 
who has inherited a vehemently vindictive temper from a vindic- 
tive father, and who has himself never once resisted that temper, 
when it has urged him to vindictive thoughts and acts. Sup- 
pose him to be brought to a better frame of mind by any higher 
influence, and then to receive a “stinging insult.” Does Dr. 
Ward suppose for a moment that such a man is “ free” to resist 
that stinging insult with as much efficiency and effect as the 
man who has practised the forgiveness of injuries from his 
infancy ? In-what sense does Dr. Ward mean that men are 
free at almost every moment of their waking lives? Free to do 
all they see to be right? Or free only to make more or less of 
a struggle in that direction? Is an habitual drunkard of long 
standing really free, at any moment when he is not in drink, 
to resist the temptation to drink? If so, why is it so 
impossible to reclaim a drunkard without putting him, 
so to say, out of the way of the worst class of temp- 
tations by making him a total abstainer? Are not half the 
benevolent moral devices of spiritual men directed to this 
very point, to attenuate the temptations of those who have a bad 
past, a bad inheritance of temptation to look back upon, so that 
they may solve very gradually, and rather by securing a de- 
crease in the amount of effort required, than by putting forth 
a moral force which they have not yet attained, the moral 
problem set to them. And if that be so, does it not imply that 
they are not free to resist temptation in its strongest forms, should 
it come upon them in those forms? Dr. Ward says that if “ the 
unrepentant novice in sin was indubitably committing mortal 
sin during nearly the whole of his waking life,” “ it would surely 
be startling and paradoxical indeed if his acts ceased to be 
mortally sinful, merely because (through a course of unscrupu- 
lous indulgence) he has come to treat his indifference to God’s 
commandments as a simple matter of course, to which, there- 
fore, he gives no explicit advertence.” But surely it is 
quite true that the particular points in which a sinful 
life is to be regarded as sinful, do change with the degenera- 
tion of the character. An habitual drunkard undoubtedly com- 
mits a less sin, if he commits a sin at all, when, no longer him- 
self, he takes the fourth or fifth glass of spirits which finally pros- 
trates him, than he commits when he turns into the gin-palace 
with the full consciousness of the danger before him. Even Dr. 
Ward admits that ; for he requires asa condition of freedom that 
the man shall be master of himself. What we hold is, that moral 
no less than physical indulgence deprives a man of true mastery 
of himself; that the man who, after a youth under bad 
influence and a manhood of vice, repents late in life, is 
indefinitely less guilty for such evil acts as he still, 
no doubt, again and again commits, while struggling back 
towards virtue, than a man who, after a youth under good 
influence and a manhood of respectability, lapses into evil 
towards the close of his life. It seems to us certain that 
the extent of our freedom is closely limited by our own 
past, and no doubt, also, to no slight extent, by the nature 
inherited from our ancestors. We do not feel the least doubt that 
the last guilty act of a guilty life is, taken alone, far less really 
guilty than the first, nor even that there must be some cases 
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where such an act is so wholly a mere moral consequence of 
former acts, that, taken separately, it is not guilty at all. Of 
course, it does not follow that the man is not guilty because his 
last act is not guilty. The man is as guilty for what he did in his 
youth and never repented of, as he is for what he does, having the 
power to resist it, in his old age. The very fact that he may not 
be exactly guilty—say for getting drunk under strong temptation 
—now, ouly shows how deep the guilt of his habit of intoxication 
was atthe time when it was first formed. But it seems to us 
hardly arguable that the magnitude of the guilt of individual 
acts does not diminish with the gradual degeneration of the char- 
acter. Indeed, do we not all habitually say of a man of degener- 
ated intellect, “He would bave been capable of such an effort in 
his youth, but he is long past the stage at which it would be 
possible to him,” and why should there be any difference in 
this respect between intellectual and moral capacity? Of 
course, we do not for a moment mean that in this life, any man 
ever reaches a stage at which he has no moral freedom left. We 
only mean that the sins he could once have resisted, he ceases, 
after continual self-indulgence, to have adequate power to resist. 
In the end resistance can no more be expected of him than 
of the opium-eater, the habit of yielding to temptation being, 
indeed, in its relaxing effect upon the will, not at all unlike the 
habit of opium-eating. Of course, there is always some 
point at which a new stand may be taken. If the habitual 
drunkard takes precautions in his best and clearest moments 
to guard against the opportunity of indulging himself in his 
weakest and most helpless moments, he will begin slowly to 
recover his moral force,—even though, when suddenly submitted 
to the full rush of temptation, he succumbs again. We do not 
shrink at all from saying that to a man who will not fight when 
be may, that which would have been a grievous sin once, ceases 
to be a fresh sin, and becomes a mere new attestation, as it were, 
of the full significance of his former sin. It is only at the point 
where new encroachments on the sense of right take place, that 
the full responsibility for guilt is preserved. When the man is 
falling lower, his guilt is unquestionable; when he is gaining 
ground, his credit is unquestionable; but it seems to us as 
impossible to suppose that the villain of sixty years’ standing 
is as culpable for the habitual villainies of to-day as he was 
‘for his first act of villainy, as it would be to suppose that the 
virtuous man of sixty years’ standing deserves as much credit 
for not stealing to-day, as he did when he first struggled 
up out of that class of habitual thieves in which he had 
been born and bred. Our difference with Dr. Ward hinges 
on this question,—Does a man who habitually yields to sin 
lose power to resist it, or not? If he does, he may, perhaps 
must, in the end, become simply incapable of resisting what he 
once resisted easily; and if he is incapable of resisting it, as 
there is no freedom, there can, by Dr. Ward’s own rule, be no 
siu. In any case, as he loses power of resistance, the gravity 
of the sin must dwindle, and the field of action in which free 
resistance is still possible must change. Where it would 
once have been almost impossible for him to feel tempta- 
tion at all, he will, as he falls lower, find his new field of 
probation; and here, too, if he honestly resists, he will 
win back some of his old power. What we cannot for a 
moment conceive is, that there is no genuine dwindling of 
the power of will, when not honestly exerted, just as there 
is a genuine dwindling of the power of intellect, when not 
honestly exerted. And if there be such a dwindling of 
power, then there is certainly also a corresponding dwindling 
of moral responsibility and culpability for transgressions 
which, before they became habitual, were heinous, and only 
ceased to be so through the deterioration of the man into the 
brute. So far as we can see, it would be as wise to expect a 
deteriorated body to achieve the physical feats of youth and 
health, as to expect a deteriorated soul to achieve the moral 
feats of innocence and virtue. The extent of free-will is limited, 
surely, by our own past. Only, so long as we remain here, 
there is always some point at which the struggle may be taken 
up anew, though it be on a much lower and humbler level than 
that of the days before degeneracy began. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
LONGER LIFE, OR SLOWER DEATH ? 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I have seldom read so strikingly practical an article as 
that which your columns contained last week, on the subject of 








“The Improvement of Human Health.” It might well be 
adopted as the basis of a special discussion in the Public-health 
Section of the approaching Medical Congress. As you justly 
observe, no individual experience can throw real light on the 
nature of the longevity which the applied science of health has 
undoubtedly promoted. At the same time, every observer may 
modestly contribute his mite to the treasury of useful know- 
ledge. Permit me, then, to ask your attention for what I con- 
ceive to be two significant facts in connection with the increased 
life-tenure of the insane, in whose “improvement” I am more 
particularly interested. 

In the course of an extensive retrospect of the vital statistics 
of insanity, I have compiled tables, from which I now take 
out the following figures. These tables were not constructed 
with any special theory of life-durations, and it is only inci- 
dentally that they supply the data for a few remarks on the 
question you have raised. The materials I have embodied were 
collected with great labour from the reports and returns made 
by the medical officers of asylums to their committees, and have 
never been deemed worthy of the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy. In any case, the officials at Whitehall have 
not collected the details which I am able to place before your 
readers. It may, therefore, be well to say that the figures have 
been compiled with great care, and the usual precautions taken 
to avoid error of any kind. So that I may fairly claim for 
them as high an authority as can be accorded to the returns 
made to the Registrar-General, and computed in his office. This 
claim will not, I believe, be challenged by any of the eminent 
statisticians who know how my tables were constructed. 

Taking, then, a period of thirty-six years, and calculating the 
average age of patients admitted to the public asylums of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and the City of London, I find it to be 39°3 
years. The average age at recovery for twenty-four years was 
36°3, below the average age at admission, which is in itself a 
significant fact. The average age at death for fwenty-siv years 
was 47°6. Now, let us note the “improvement” which has 
taken place. The first year in which any trustwerthy entries 
were made in the case-books was 1840. In that year the 
average age at admission was 36°5; at recovery, it was 87:0 
(above the average age at admission), while at death the age 
was 44°5. In 1856, the average ages were respectively at ad- 
mission, 38°2 ; at recovery, 37°0; at death, 49°0. In 1861, they 
were 391 at admission, 346 at recovery, 47°0 at death. In 
1866, the figures were 40°1 admission, 35°4 recovery, 47.0 death ; 
in 1871, 38°7, 37°6, 50°6; and in 1875, 42°8, 40°4; 51°6. Making 
every allowance for the different stand-points from which these 
statistics may be viewed, and, taking all qualifying facts into 
consideration, I have come to the conclusion that lunatics in 
asylums live longer than they did some twenty or thirty years 
ago. The rise in age “at death” is not accounted for 
by the rise of age “at admission,” because the rise of age 
“at death,” calculated for quing uennial periods, has been 3°3; 
whereas the rise of age “at admission,” taken out in the same 
way, has been only 1°6. 

From these and other computations, which I cannot ask space 
to discuss, it must, I believe, be inferred that so far as the in- 
sane population is concerned, the increased duration of life is 
rather slow dying, than long living in any true sense. In 
result of a somewhat large acquaintance with the facts held to 
indicate the state and progress of “human health,” I fear my 
testimony must be given to show that the improvement effected 
by science consists in a prolongation of the passive endurance 
of life, rather than an extension of the period of true vitality, or 
any increase of the opportunity for good work and real intel- 
lectual enjoyment. We may “live” longer, but our lives are 
not either happier or more useful for the excessive energy re- 
cently devoted to the conservation of health, or the inordinate 
and laborious means taken to avoid disease and death. It may, 
doubtless, be possible to raise humanity to the level of one of 
those scientific toys which approximate perpetual motion, but 
expend their whole force in moving themselves. Whether 
longevity purchased at the price of passing a lifetime in 
running away from death would be worth having, I must leave 
to be determined by the judgment of those who set a value on 
our so-called sanitary progress, which I, for one, fail to recog- 
nise. I think men were happier and better, and lived nobler 
lives, before the pursuit of health and the yearning for longevity 
became a craze, almost amounting to madness. What to eat, 
drink, and avoid, what to wear, where and how to live, by what 
means to avoid infection, to keep off disease, and to escape 
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death for a few weary and worried years, are questions which 
so engross the thoughts, if they do not embitter the lives, of 
the multitude, that the proposition, “Is a sanitary life worth 
living ?” has come to be a subject of serious contemplation, and 
one which the taxed and harassed community will sooner or 
later be compelled to entertain. With every respect for the 
ability and enterprise and due reverence for the benevolent 
motives of our sanitarians, I cannot help feeling, and may as 
well confess, that the “ movement” appears to me to be becom- 
ing a little absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 
18 Welbeck Street, W. J. Mortimer Granvitye, M.D. 





THE LATE DEAN STANLEY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
Srr,—Believing that many of your readers must feel that no 
incident can be insignificant which illustrates the character of 
Dean Stanley, and that no expression in word or deed of his 
unwearied kindness and sympathy should be lost, but recorded, 
as we treasure up every recollection of those who are gone, I 
venture to send you the following anecdote, having been an eye- 
witness of the incident, and perhaps the only person present 
who would be likely to relate it. 

About three years ago, on Whit-Monday—one of those occ2- 
sions when the Dean delighted to mingle with the groups in the 
Abbey, drawing their attention to points of interest and beauty 
that might have been missed by working-men, or explaining 
the history of particular monuments—a woman ani her two 
children, boy and girl, were lingering round Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel. They were not exactly belonging to the artisan class, 
but poor evidently, and with an air of struggling respectability. 
As they chanced to come near the Dean, who had been talking 
to others, the woman timidly asked him if it was “true that 
some little princes were buried in the Abbey.” Immediately he 
took them to the chapel where are deposited the remains of 
the two princes murdered in the Tower, and spent some little 
time talking to the children, especially asking if they were 
learning English history at school, upon which the mother 
answered with pride, pointing to the boy, “Oh yes, he learns 
his lessons, and he is going to be a preacher!” The quick 
sympathy of Dean Stanley was roused at once, and with that 
enthusiasm which kindles young minds and is never lost upon 
children, he said, ‘‘‘Then he ought to see John Wesley’s monu- 
ment—Come with me.” We followed him to the aisle where 
the monument is placed, one of many others added during 
Dean Stanley’s time, and there he pointed out, to the small, 
white-faced boy of twelve years old or so, the image of the man 
he was to emulate, and spoke of the goodness, earnestness, and 
zeal of Wesley. Surely the enthusiasm with which it was 
done, shown in voice and manner, can never be forgotten by 
those children, and-as as characteristic of the man we mourn, 
as was the quickness of his unfailing sympathy ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., E. B.G. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—As, to many minds, one of the most useful and certainly 
one of the most pleasing of the good works performed by Dean 
Stanley was his interest in children, as manifested by those 
annual gatherings on the “ Innocents’ Day” of each succeeding 
year, would you kindly allow me to suggest to those who have 
the guardianship of his papers, that by placing in a volume 
those unique and charming sermous of his which were delivered 
in the Abbey on those occasions, they will be conferring a 
public benefit, and doing not a little to extend his usefulness 
and perpetuate his fame? Certainly, those gems of addresses 
are far too valuable to remain in manuscript, or to be partly 
lost in fugitive publications.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Richmond, Surrey, July 26th. AstTLEY Cooper. 





THE ISLE OF AXHOLME. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE ‘“ SPECTATOR.’’} 
Sir,—I am much interested in your article on the peasant- 
proprietors in the Isle of Axholme, chiefly because it fell to my 
lot a fortnight ago to pay a visit to that remarkable spot, 
during which I made extended inquiries into the present con- 
dition of the people who till the soil there. It is clear, from the 
admissions one hears freely made on all hands, that these thrifty 
and industrious people have of Jate years suffered grievous losses, 
and are now in a state of depression equal to what is found in 
any other of our arable districts. It is now also clear that the 
present season’s crops are not going to do much, if anything, 





towards relieving the strain. Maiy of the small owners depend 
or have been in the habit of depinding, on early potatoes as . 
crop, and on making a good price for them. Some time AgO>s 
indeed, 3s. a peck were realised; this year, ls. is the average 
price. It is obvious that a drop of two-thirds in the value of a 
crop makes a striking disparity in the returns. One man told 
me that his crop of early potatoes this year, on a quarter of an 
acre of land, has realised only 25s.; while the rent of the plot, 
the tithe, rates, labour, seed, manure, &c., had cost him 51s, 
The crop was clearly a poor one, but that was only “ neigh- 
bours’ fare.” 

The cheapening and simplification of deeds relating to the 
transfer and mortgaging of land would be a great boon to these 
small owners, for under the present state of things the smaller 
the property, the greater is the proportionate cost of convey- 
ancing. Your suggestion, too, of a co-operative system of 
advancing money to the small owners, who have now to fly to 
mortgagees for advances, is one which, if carried out intelli- 
gently, would bring great relief to numbers of deserving people. 
If ever legislation were needed to aid a struggling people, it is 
clearly needed in Axholme, and chietly in the way of making 
the transfer of real property a simple and inexpensive process. 
This done, and your suggestion of a better system of money- 
borrowing carried out, it is not to be doubted that the condition 
of the small owners would be greatly improved. 

As to fluctuations in the value of land, these are matters 
over which no one has, or can have, any control, and men who 
invest the small sums of hard-earned capital they have saved in 
a commodity which is liable to change its value must be content 
to accept the risk. This they would the more freely do, if land 
were relieved from its present disabilities ; if, for instance, they 
could realise their real property with, or nearly with, the case 
and facility they can now realise a horse ora pig. Meantime, 
the lawyers’ hands are full of work, in one way or another, and 
mortgagees find a good deal of depreciated property thrown on 
their hands.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. P. SHEupon, Special Commissioner for Land. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEOTATOR.’’) 
Str,—In the Spectator of the 23rd inst. it is said that “a 
tradition ” traces the origin of the Axholme colonists to an 
immigration from Holland. The “ tradition” has a substantial 
basis in an agreement made, in the second year of Charles I., 
between the Crown and a certain Cornelius Vermuyden; and 
the undertaking—which was to drain not only a part of the Isle 
of Axholme, but also the whole of Hatfield Chace—seems> 
judging by the names, to have been at first almost exclusively 
Dutch. That the settlement should attract a fair number of 
French Protestants was natural; it was soon after the capture 
of La Rochelle, and the Huguenots were in a volatile condition. 
There was a chapel for them at Sandtoft, with alternate French 
and Dutch service; and the worship, with some interruptions, 
lasted until 1681. Very hard were the fortunes of the colonists. 
They fared at the hands of the rough Isle-men like Europeans 
in the midst of an aboriginal population. Their lands were 
ravaged, and their chapel desecrated and destroyed. The record 
of Sandtoft forms a curious chapter in Stonchouse’s “ History of 
the Isle of Axholme ” (London, 1839, quarto), to which I would 
refer any one whocares fora unique piece of local history. Another 
account, in the “ Bulletin de la Société del’ Histoire du Protestant- 
isme Francais” (Vol. VIIL., pp. 344-352 ; Paris, 1859), would be 
interesting, from its being written by a descendant of one of the 
colonists, were it not disfigured by as many vices of style and 
thought as are conceivable in the space. My reason for insisting 
upon the existence and the extent of this foreign element is that 
the peculiarities of tenure and cultivation in the district to 
which you drew attention last week are uniformly ascribed to 
this origin, by all the authori‘ies of the place.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reread Lane Poo.e. 





HORSES AND SHOEING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—-In a brief notice of “ Horses and Roads,” you appear to 
suppose that the question of non-shoeing has never been really 
tested in this country. That is an error; and if horses could 
go unshod, omnibus companies in particular would save large 
sums every year. The subject was discussed for months in the 
Live-Stock Jownal most exhaustively, and to a less extent in 
several other periodicals; “ Free-lance ” himself, as I suspect, 
sustaining one side of it. As the resulg, many experiments 
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qere made; but I believe in every case where there was any 
regular work on hard roads, the horses had to be shod again. 

It may, of course, be said that horses accustomed to shoeing 
are not fair proofs of what they might be, if they never were shod. 
But there was evidence from officers and others that in foreign 
countries, where horses had gone unshod, as soon as they were 
taken into regular road-work their feet gave way, and they had 
to be shod. The simple fact appears to be that “ Nature ”—so 
much cited in the case—has made no provision for continuous 
work on hard roads, a state of things which is not natural. It 
must be remembered that men started from no shoes, and shoe- 
ing must have been born of some necessity, found alike in 
widely-separated countries. Much evidence passed under my 
notice, and personally I think there was some to the effect that 
a very few horses may have such unusually hard hoofs as to 
stand even hard wear. The point is doubtful, and I only give 
my opinion; but I am certain such is not the rule. 

At the same time, all intelligent opinion is unanimous that 
shoeing is often grossly overdone, and that the light Charlier 
shoe, sometimes a little modified in special cases, is a far supe- 
rior one for all parties concerned. And as the use of the 
Charlier is the first step to be taken in any case, so far lovers 
of the horse may be practically unanimous.—I am, Sir, é&c., 

L. W. 








POETRY. 
——_———— 
ONE FAITH, IN MANY FORMS. 

[‘‘ What is the Being that is ever near, sometimes felt, never seen ; 
that which has haunted us from childhood with a dream of something 
surpassingly fair which has never yet been realised; that which 
sweeps through the soul at times as a desolation, like a blast from the 
wings of the Angel of Death, leaving us stricken and silent in our 
‘oneliness; that which has touched us in our tenderest point, and the 
lesh has quivered with agony, and our mortal affections have shrivelled 
ap with pain ; that which comes to us in aspirations of nobleness and 
conceptions of superhuman excellence ? Shall we say ‘It,’ or ‘He ?” 
What is It? Who is He *’—F. W. Rosertson. 

* Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity.’’—SHELLEY. | 

Wuat is His Name? What name will all express Him,— 

The mighty Whole, of whom we are but part,— 

So that all differing tongues may join a worship 

Echoing in every heart ? 


Then answers one,—“ God is an endless sequence, 
Incapable of either break or flaw, 

Which we discern but dimly, and in fragments ; 
God is unchanging Law.” 


“ Nay,” saith another, “ Law is but His method. 
Look back, behind the sequence, to its source! 
Behind all phases and all changes seek Him! 
God is the primal Force.” 


** Yea, these are great, but God himself is greater ; 
A living harmony, no dead-cold rule,” 
Saith one who in sweet sounds and forms of beauty 
Hath found his soul’s best school. 


* Law, force, and beauty are but vague abstractions, 
Too unconnected with the life of Man,” 
One answers ; “ Man hath neither time nor power 
Such mighty thoughts to scan. 


“ But here upon the earth we find him living, 
And though in little time he fail and pass, 
And all his faiths, and hopes, and thoughts die with him, 
Surely, as ripened grass ; 


“Yet Man the race,—man as he may be,—will be, 
Once he has reached unto his full-grown height, 
Calm, wise, large-hearted, and large-soul’d, will triumph 
Tn self-renouncing might. 


* Who will not own, even now, with sight prophetic, 
Life is divinest in its human dress, 
And bend before it with a yearning reverence, 
And strong desire to bless ?” 


Yea! Worship chiefly Love, but also beauty, 
Wisdom and force; for they are all divine! 
But God includes them, as some great cathedral 

Includes each separate shrine. 





So, Brothers, howsoe’er we apprehend Him, 
Surely ‘tis God himself we all adore,— 
Life of all life, Soul of all souls, the Highest, 
Heart of all hearts, and more. 
M. A. Jevons. 


BOOKS. 


awash 
CICERO’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Or late, some good work has been done by English scholars for 
Cicero’s Letters. The thing was much needed. These Letters 
are of the highest political interest, and at the same time they 
claim the careful study of the pure scholar, their style and diction 
giving us an admirable notion of the way in which a cultivated 
Roman was wont to chat with his familiar friends. In fact, they 
abound in what are called colloquialisms. They are often, for 
obvious reasons, exceedingly difficult, and hard-hearted examiners 
delight in nothing more than in the torture and the humiliation 
which may be inflicted even on well-read scholars by a cruel 
and malignant selection of some of their most terrible cruxes. 
The Greek words and phrases which continually confront us are 
often utterly baffling to an ordinary student. The delicate 
innuendos, too, iu which some incident or some scandal of the 
day is glanced at, add much to his perplexity. A number of 
Punch is apt to be a puzzle to one who is not quite au courant 
with the various shifting scenes of political and social life, and 
so too many of these letters are hopelessly unintelligible unless 
we have some acquaintance with what we may call the 
subtler aspects of the history of the period. They have 
been a fine field for the ingenuity of the great scholars of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both as to emendation and 
interpretation. And it is truly wonderful to see how much has 
been accomplished. But till of late, there was a grievous 
want of good, serviceable English editions, such, we mean 
as would enable a fairly equipped scholar to master these 
letters without further help. To some extent, this want 
has now been supplied by Mr. Watson’s Selection, and by Mr. 
Pretor’s edition of the First Book of the Letters to Atticus, both 
of which ought to be in the hands of all students of Cicero. 
Any selection from these letters is, perhaps, as Mr. Tyrrell says, 
unsatisfactory; but for all that, we cannot but think that Mr. 
Watson’s book, containing, as it does, most of the letters of 
great historical interest, has been welcomed by a good many of 
our more advanced students. Indeed, if any work admits of 
selections, it seems to us that letters or correspondence admit 
of them. Still, of course, we are heartily glad to find that a 
scholar of Mr. Tyrrell’s attainments is working at a complete 
edition of Cicero's Letters, and we congratulate him on the 
successful beginning he has made in his first volume. It 
was usual, as every one knows, to divide Cicero’s corre- 
spondence into his letters to his friends generally (Ad 
Familiares), and his Letters to Atticus. Mr. Tyrrell has adopted 
a chronological arrangement. We have in this volume the let- 
ters of a period of eleven years, from B.C. 68 to 57, a period 
coinciding with Cicero’s life from his thirty-ninth to his fiftieth 
year. They are classed in three divisions, the first part being 
made up of Cicero’s correspondence previous to his famous con- 
sulship, in the year B.C. 63, with Caius Antonius as his col- 
league; the second, of his correspondence from its resumption 
after his consulship to his exile; and the third, of his letters 
written during his exile. The last part is by far the most ex- 
tensive, and we have but a fragment of it in the volume before us. 
In all we have eighty-six of the letters, most of them to Atticus, 
and among them is the long letter to his brother Quintus in Asia, 
on the duties of a provincial governor. Mr. Tyrrell has thought 
fit to include in his volume the Liber de Petitione Consulatus, 
which he feels certain was the production of Quintus Cicero, and 
intended by him to bea series of practical hints for his brother's 
guidance in standing for the consulship. This, indeed, has long 
been the general verdict of scholars. Mr. Tyrrell discusses the 
matter very fully in his Introduction, and he fortifies his reason- 
ing by noting that, so far from its being unlikely that Quintus 
would have proffered advice to his brother at a critical time, 
Cicero tells us plainly that he had often sought his counsels. 
The essay or letter in question is a brochure on electioneering 
tactics, and explains how a skilful and energetic canvass might 
be carried on without any infringement of the law. It is 














* The Correspondence of Cicero, with a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and 
Introductory Essays. By R. Y. Tyrrell, M.A. Vol. I. Dublin: Hodges, Foster, 
and Co. London: Longmans. 1881. 
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possible that it may have been revised by Cicero. It must, at 
any rate, always have a considerable interest, being, in fact, a 
sort of manual for the direction of a candidate for the highest 
office at Rome. For the first time it now appears, in what Mr. 
Tyrrell regards as its only proper place, in the correspondence 
of Cicero. 
Every scholar knows that the Letters teem with difficulties, 
and require much and careful elucidation. It is a question 
with us whether in his foot-notes Mr. Tyrrell has given us 
enough. What he does give us is generally good and sound. 
It would have been as well, we think, to have headed each letter 
with a summary in English of its substance and contents. The 
meagre little Latin summaries are not of much service to the 
student. On the question of the pedarii senatores (the senators 
who, according to the usual theory, could vote, but not speak), 
we find that Mr. Tyrrell, in a note on Letter 25, takes Mr. 
Munro’s view, which Mr. Pretor, too, has adopted in his edition. 
They were, he thinks, the inferior senators, as opposed to the 
consulars, senators, in fact, who had not yet risen to the highest 
offices. The privilege of speaking would come first to the con- 
sulars or ex-consuls, but the inferior senators would, as time 
and opportunity allowed, have the right to speak. In his notes 
on this same letter, the author points out au undoubted blunder 
of Mr. Pretor’s, in making Cicero describe the great Lucullus 
as Lucullus of Panhormus. The passage is, “ Non dicam quod 
tibi, ut opinor, Panhormi Lucullus de suis historiis dixerat,” 
and it should be rendered, “I shall not say what Lucullus said 
to you, at Panhormus, I think it was.” Panhormus was a very 
respectable town on the north coast of Sicily, and was of Greek 
origin; but Lucullus, as Mr. Tyrrell says, would have 
thought it odd to be addressed as Lucullus of Panhormus. 
We wonder at such a grotesque slip in Mr. Pretor, and 
recall “dormitat Homerus.” It is a mistake, too, into 
which a scholar never ought to have fallen, as had he 
been turning English into Latin, he could hardly have 
rendered “Solon of Athens” by Solon Athenarum. In a 
difficult and probably corrupt passage in Letter 10 (Letters to 
Att icus, book i., ep. 2), Mr. Tyrrell ventures on an emendation 
which we do not think will generally approve itself. At the 
close of the letter, Cicero tells his friend that he is greatly 
charmed with a statue (Hermathena, half Hermes, half Athene) 
which he has received from him, and which is so happily placed 
that his whole house (gymnasium, properly, college buildings) 
looks hike “ eliu aveéue,” such being the reading of the Medi- 
cean manuscript. For this 7alov dveédnec has been conjec- 
tured, also “ ejus évednue,” which last Mr. Pretor adopts, render- 
ing it, “ You would fancy my school to be a votive offering at 
its feet.” It is hard to believe that Cicero could have 
written this, and Mr. Tyrrell seems right in condemning 
it as pointless and absurd. He would himself read #aéov 
aévewue, “a blaze of sunlight,” and he takes Cicero’s meaning 
to be that the statue is so well placed that the whole gymnasium 
seems to have got new life and light. “Aveyye, he observes, 
was a common word in the Stoic philosophy, with which Cicero 
was very familiar, and light and brilliancy were what the 
Romans most valued in a house. No doubt, Cicero’s humour 
often has some pedantry about it; but here, as it strikes us, we 
should have both pedantry and obscurity. The reading #a‘ov 
dvabrue is not very intelligible, and Mr. Tyrrell thinks it cannot 
mean “a shrine of the Sun,” as it is commonly explained; 
but we have our doubts whether Cicero would have described 
a light and cheerful house as an 4Alov dvaume. 

Our author has not implicitly followed Baiter’s text, though, 
of course, he admits it to be based on athoroughly accurate col- 
lation of manuscrpts and on high critical acumen. He takes for 
granted whatever Baiter reports as the results of his recension 
of manuscripts, and then ventures from time to time to draw 
his own inferences, Orelli’s edition was regatded as almost 
a final settlement of the text, till it was found out by Haupt, 
in the year 1855, that some codices known as those of Bosius, on 
which he had relied, were pure fabrications. The incident is a 
singular and amusing one, in the history of Classical criticism. 
Bosius, or Simon du Bos, was a great French scholar of the 
sixteenth century, and not satisfied with making brilliant emen- 
dations, he must needs pretend that they were derived from 
actually existing manuscripts. He spoke of two codices, the 
Decurtatus and the Crusellinus ; the first he said he got from a 
soldier, in the sack of a monastery in which it had been depo- 
sited; the second he described very vaguely as having be- 
longed to one Peter Crusellus, an eminent French physician, 








—this he professed to have seen and consulted at Lyons. 
For more than three hundred years the imposition was 
undetected. Haupt’s disbelief was conclusively proved to be 
well founded, when Mommsen discovered a manuscript in Paris 
with the rough draft of Bosius’s notes for the last seven books 
of the Letters to Atticus, and perceived, on a comparison of 
these notes with his published commentary, that he had fre- 
quently ascribed one reading to the manuscripts in his rough 
draft and a different reading in the commentary. In fact, it was 
his practice to bolster up his conjectures, which were often ex- 
tremely happy, by the authority of imaginary manuscripts. 
Curiously enough, another very eminent French scholar of the 
same period, Henri Estienne, known commonly as Stephanus, did 
the same in dealing with Euripides. Bosius came toa bad end, 
and Baiter, with amusing ferocity, quite in the spirit of the old 
scholars, says that “he soon paid the penalty of his wickedness, 
by perishing at the hand of robbers” (‘cito scelus suum morte 
luisse, a latronibus trucidatum ”’). 

We are glad to find that Mr. Tyrrell takes, on the whole, a 
favourable view of Cicero, both in his public and private life. 
He discusses the subject at some length, and gives his reasons 
for dissenting from the harsh verdict of Professor Beesly and 
of Mommsen. The notion that Cicero deliberately “cooked” 
his letters, and has given us a set of “simulated reflections,” 
will hardly commend itself to any one who has not a theory to 
maintain. He may have taken what we can see to have been 
the wrong side in politics, but it cannot, we think, be shown 
that he was prompted by corrupt motives. In his private life 
it cannot be denied that there would seem to have been much 
that was truly amiable and attractive. It is certainly a piece of 
great good-fortune for us that his correspondence has been pre- 
served, unfolding, as it does, “a series of pictures by a master. 
hand,” and enabling us to see how such men as Pompeius ané 
Lucullus appeared to their intimate friends. The style, too, of tle 
Letters is admirable. On this Mr. Tyrrell has much that is D- 
teresting to say. While the Letters are thoroughly colloquial, they 
are never careless or slipshod. They are models of composition. 
Cicero, it appears, was an admirer of both Terence and Plautvs, 
and Mr. Tyrrell notices the resemblance of his diction to that 
of the comic drama in such phrases as nullus venit (“ not a bit 
of him came”’), “ quid mi auctor es,” where “ auctor esse” is, 
in fact, a verb, and in several other turns of expression. He 
gives us a very useful list of many of the Greek words which 
Cicero naturalised, and to which he resorted just as we resort 
to French. Occasionally these Greek words answer to some of 
our slang phrases, as odx &dvverov is like our “on the cards.” 
These peculiarities in the style of the Letters receive careful at- 
tention from Mr. Tyrrell, and are often very happily illustrated 
from modern life. His book well deserves to be in the hands of 
all students of Cicero. 





MRS. LYNN LINTON’S NEW STORY.* 
Tre novel-reading public is well disposed towards Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, and with good reason, for she is a thoughtful and care- 
ful writer, with powers above the average. But we do not 
think she behaves well to her would-be friends in what she 
presents for their contemplation. Either she lacks the gift of 
being able to discriminate between what subjects are pleasing 
and what are the reverse, or else she must imagine that some 
good end is to be’ attained by keeping people’s attention fixed 
upon disagreeable individuals and relations of a strained and 
painful kind, existing amongst families and neighbourhoods, for 
her books almost invariably deal largely in these things, and the 
one before us is no exception to the general rule. There are 
enough unpleasing elements concentrated in it to have furnished 
half-a-dozen novels, and if the dose had been administered 
in instalments, it would have been got down more easily. 
That these unpleasing elements actually exist in the world 
is not disputed; but it does not necessarily follow that 
a three-volume study of them is agreeable, improving, or 
wholesome. It may sometimes be well for the general public 
to have some knowledge of unpleasant facts connected with 
hospital practice, but that need not prevent all consideration 
for the weaker ones amongst us; and the horrors of sickness 
should be revealed by degrees, and not thrust down our throats 
inalump. If Mrs. Linton will accept our friendly criticism, 
and be more merciful to her readers in future, she will avoid 
what has hitherto been a great defect, whilst they will be grate- 





* My Love. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. London : Chatto and Windus, 
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ful to us for the additional pleasure they will derive from her 
works. 

The heroine’s father, Mr. Branscombe, is an atrocious old 
sham,—conceited, stupid, shallow, heartless, and selfish; there 
is no good point about him. Being firmly convinced that he is 
a universal genius, he spends his life in painting and writing 
poetry and music, though he has no talent for either of these 
things, and is ignorant even of their rudiments. Some one to 
be in constant attendance on him, to admire and to believe in 
him, to be his adoring slave, in short, is a necessary of his 
existence. This want is supplied during her life by his wife,— 
a patient, gentle, unselfish, loving soul, somewhat after the 
pattern of George Eliot’s Milly Barton. Her love and sense of 
duty make her minister to her husband’s overweening vanity to 
his satisfaction, so he calls her “ that good Matilda,” patronises 
her grandly, and graciously allows her to give up her very life 
to him :— 

“What was the final cause of that good Matilda’s existence but to 
give without question of receiving ? What is the glory of woman but 
to love, to bless, and to bestow? Had he not said so in that sonnet 
which he had addressed to ‘My Wife ?’—that sonnet wherein he had 
compared her to Ceres; to Juno; to Saint Barbara, with all the little 
children gathered round her feet beneath her cloak; to the moth, 
which lays its eggs and dies; to the grass, which feeds the lambs; 
to the oak, which man immortalises in a temple, a mansion, a ship ; 
to the coal, which is burned for the benefit of a hero or a poet. That 
good Matilda was born to set forth the beauty of self-effacement and 
the holiness of self-sacrifice; and he was not the one to interfere with 
natural arrangements, and throw the machinery of Providence out of 
gear by ministering to that which had been predestined to minister to 
him.”’ 

Having married him in the belief that he was all he repre- 
sented himself to be, she had to suffer the disenchantment of— 

“ Finding the man whom she had believed to be a genius nothing 
but a wind-bag; finding the nature which she had believed to be 
chivalrous and exalted, selfish, vain, and mean; finding the man to be 
simply a mask; yet forced to live as if she still believed in the depth 
of the shallowness so sorrowfully gauged ; forced to pretend that she 
found his verses poetry, his music melody, his paintings art; forced 
to give her life in transcribing, and her strength in praising things 
which were not worth the paper on which they were written! And 
she, naturally the soul of truth, to live with the oppressive knowledge 
of her own life-long deception and his substantial worthlessness, yet to 
be unable to tell the terrible secret to living being, to be almost afraid 
and ashamed to confess it to herself.” 

This awakening from her delusion she carefully keeps secret 
from every one, but it weighs her down, and helps to kill her. 
Unluckily, she has not only herself dug about and fostered the 
evil weeds of conceit and selfishness in her husband, but has 
also thought it right to educate their only child Stella to do the 
same, and to believe entirely in her father. From this well- 
meant but mistaken conduct arise all the heroine’s troubles. 
When her mother dies, her father expects to absorb his 
daughter’s life as he did his wife’s, and requires her to devote 
herself exclusively to him, and to give up her engagement to 
Cyril Ponsonby. How far a girl ought to let already existing 
domestic ties interfere with the creation of fresh ones by mar- 
riage is an often-recurring problem of social morals, and 
Stella’s position was certainly not an easy one. On one side 
was a father appealing to her natural affection, begging her not 
to marry, and declaring that if she thwarted or leit him he 
should die; on the other side, was the man whom she loved, and 
to whom she was engaged, imploring her to keep her promise, 
and marry him before he set out to India :— 

_ “It was a duel between the two men such as has been many times 
in the world before, and will be many times again—a duel between 
the old and the young, inherited duty and acquired love, the father 
who demanded and the lover who desired—with the poor girl’s heart 
as the battle-ground on which they fought—her life the prize for 
which they strove.” 

Stella has to decide between the two who claim her. Intensely 
conscientious and unselfish, one to whom “duty was the 
epitome of the whole world of morals,” she decides against her 
deep, true love, and breaks off from Cyril, that she may remain 
with her father. In such a case, it is difficult to pronounce 
decisively what would have been the best course to pursue, for 
there is much to be said on both sides of the question :— 

“ Was Stella right to postpone her marriage in this indefinite way, 
and to give Cyril so much pain and disappointment simply that she 
might stay and keep house for her father, and copy out his manu- 
script poetry and music? She was noble, pure, high-minded—all 
that and more; but, like Hortensia, might she not carry her virtue 
a trifle too far, and by becoming too angelic cease to be sufficiently 
human? ‘Excelsior’ isa brave motto; but one might do better for 


one’s self, and for others, than to be found by dogs frozen to death in 
a snow-drift !” 


But whether or no Stella’s decision were right in the abstract, 





it must appear wrong when the father to whom she sacrificed 
both herself and her lover was such an odious creature as Mr. 
Branscombe,—an old humbug, with no rag of truth or simplicity 
about him, who works relentlessly on his daughter's feelings to 
make her do what he wants, and throws her aside like an old 
glove, when he needs her no longer. Self-sacrifice and conjugal 
and filial affection are in themselves holy and beautiful things, 
and we dislike their being brought into disrepute by being 
represented as lavished on an utterly unworthy object like Mr. 
Branscombe; nor do we think that the placing them in such a 
light has a healthy tendency. There is in the whole book too 
much of that sort of sneer at striving after a high ideal 
which is conveyed in the allusion to Ezcelsior in the above 
extract. Mrs. Linton seems to aim at proving the truth of a 
saying of one of her characters, that “ self-sacrifice is all very well 
up to a certain point, but beyond thatit is wrong.” That may be 
true. But we have not yet seen signs of such a superabundance of 
that most excellent and difficult virtue in the world as to give 
rise to serious uneasiness, and call for its being fallen foul of 
by novelists; we doubt there being any necessity that what 
Mrs. Linton calls “the cold, dim starlight of sacrifice and 
duty ” should be shorn of attraction and held up to scorn, in 
order to restrain crowds of ardent devotees from being drawn 
to it. 

Side by side with Stella stands another heroine, of almost 
equal importance, who is a striking and carefully drawn char- 
acter. If Stella is to be regarded as the embodiment 
of virtue, Augusta Latrobe is that of discretion. She is 
a young widow, who, with her boy, lives with a horri- 
bly unamiable, evil-tempered, old mother, who snubs and 
abuses her, and makes her life a burden to her. She bears all 
insults with a patience and good-temper that would be simply 
angelic if springing from the highest motives; but, unfortu- 
nately, she is influenced by the less exalted and more worldly 
consideration of fear of losing her home, as she has not a penny 
of her own, and both she and her boy depend upon her mother 
for everything. The main points of her philosophy are “ taking 
no notice and letting things slide ;” she looks on passions “as 
boomerangs, which come back with a blow on one’s own pate,,. 
save when one is so powerful as to rise above circumstances, 
and then they are luxuries,” and she is as capable of sacrificing 
herself for common-sense as Stella is for duty. Augusta is a 
very interesting and kindly person, and one cannot help liking 
her, notwithstanding the cold reasonableness and worldly 
wisdom by which she endeavours to regulate her conduct. 
There are other characters on whom we should be glad to com- 
ment, only that our space does not permit it; but we cannot 
conclude without complaining of the extremely bad manners 
of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s people, and the unrestrained vulgarity 
with which they discuss love-affairs, both behind the backs and 
to the faces of the individuals concerned. 





THE TRUE IDEA OF REVELATION.* 
Axy competent observer of the set and drift of modern thought, 
and of the current controversies of our time, must have come to 
the conclusion that the first work to be done, in regard to 
Apologetics, is to restate the problem in its main and essential} 
issues. It is evident that on the old lines no good work can be 
done. The Spectator has sought again and again to set the 
problem before the one side and the other; for if the problem 
be fairly stated, there is hope of a solution. Dr. Bruce has 
come to the same conviction, along independent lines of study : 
“Two convictions have been ruling motives in thisstudy. One 
is, that in many respects the old lines of Apologetic argument 
no longer suffice either to express the thoughts of faith, or to 
meet successfully the assaults of unbelief; the other is, that the 
Church is not likely again to wield the influence which of right 
belongs to her, as custodian of the precious treasure of Christian 
truth, unless she show herself possessed of vitality sufficient to 
originate a new development in all directions, among others in 
doctrine, refusing to accept as her final position either the 
agnosticism of modern culture, or blind adherence to tra- 
ditional dogmatism.” This work may be described as 
an attempt to set the Apologetic argument on new lines, 
and to originate a new development in the one important 
subject of Revelation. Dr. Bruce has seen what is wrong, and 
has manfully striven to set it right. He must expect to meet 





* The Chief End of Revelation. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics 
and New-Testament Criticism, Free Church College, Glasgow. Glasgow: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 
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with strenuous resistance. Those to whom the Bible has been 
a storehouse of all possible knowledge, or who have looked on 
it as a revelation of abstract truths above reason, and even con- 
trary to reason, or who regard it as a convenient quarry of 
proof-texts, any one of which may prove a dogmatic statement, 
must resist the change which Dr. Bruce advocates. For he 
calls on them to have regard to the end of revelation, to the 
great law of historic progress, to the need of proportion in an 
exegesis of the Bible, and in particular, to the historical circum- 
stances in which the Revelation of God has come to man. All 
these processes are irksome, and are troublesome to people who 
like short-cuts to knowledge, and methods whereby certainty 
may be won without fatigue. Traditionalism uses the Bible in 
a way not to be distinguished in principle from the medieval 
use of Virgil; and verses of Scripture too often are used as 
people used the “ Sortes Virgilianz.” 

Nor will the agnostic consent to forego the advantage he has 
derived in argument from the old view, current for so long a 
time in all quarters. It is easy to discredit the evidences of 
Christianity, when it is viewed as a religious system consisting 
of undiscoverable and unintelligible mysteries, which have 
nothing in themselves tending to produce faith, no inherent 
persuasive power. Is there any evidence canceivable of so 
cogent a kind as to overcome the antecedent improbability of 
such a system being true? It has weighted the argument for 
Christianity to such a depth, that its advocates have been con- 
strained to have recourse to the hypothesis of an infallibility 
lodged in some convenient quarter—with some it is in a book, 
with some in the Pope—which can help them in their sore 
strait. As against the argument in favour of Christianity, con- 
strued as a system of abstract truths, the opponents of it, from 
Spinoza downwards to the author of Supernatural Religion, 
have too often had the best of it. It is time that apologists 
generally should recognise this lesson of history, and set them- 
selves, as Dr. Bruce has done, to consider the practical bearings 
of it. 

The first question which Dr. Bruce asks himself is, what is 
the essential meaning of Christianity ? What is the chief end of 
Revelation ? He has to clear away the accumulations of many 
generations, before he can get fairly face to face with his pro- 
blem. He finds that misconceptions have obscured the main 
issue. Both apologists and antagonists have shared these mis- 
conceptions. What these misconceptions mainly are have been 
indicated in our opening paragraph. His next step is to give 
what appears to him to be the true idea of Revelation, and to 
show that this is a credible idea. The idea of Revelation, 
according to Dr. Bruce, is, shortly, ‘God manifesting himself 
in the history of the world in a supernatural manner, and for a 
special purpose. Manifesting Himself; for the proper subject 
of revelation is God. The Revealer is also the Revealed.” This 
main thought is unfolded in detail, and set over against the 
view which makes Revelation consist in dogma. At once the 
advantage of the change of position is seen, if only in the fact 
that Dr. Bruce is able to recognise the service which Matthew 
Arnold has done in bringing to light and laying stress on one 
element in the character of God, which had fallen into the back- 
ground. Our author lays hold on the contribution of that dis- 
tinguished critic and littérateur, and places it in its proper 
position in the circle of truth. “ When we speak of God as the 
God of grace, we mean to represent him as a power, not ourselves, 
making for mercy; a power that dealeth not with man after 
their sins, but overcometh evil with good; a power acting as a 
redeeming, healing influence on the moral and spiritual disease 
of the world. This is assuredly a God-worthy representa- 
tion. Grace, as defined, is indeed the highest category 
under which we can think of God. It rises as much above 
righteousness as righteousness rises above the category under 
which natural religion conceives God, that, viz., of Might directed 
by intelligence. A God of righteousness is certainly a great 
advance on a God of mere power, yet it is only a step upwards to- 
wards a higher idea of God, in which the Divine Being becomes 
self-communicating, redeeming Love.” Itbeing the main purpose 
of Revelation to manifest the God of Grace alone, the next step 

is to inquire by what method has He revealed himself? Dr. 
Bruce wisely discards a priori views. He points out that 
“ Revelation took the form of an historical movement, subject to 
the ordinary laws of historical development, and exhibiting the 
usual characteristics of movements subject to these laws.” The 
literature of Revelation must bear traces of all the stages 
through which it has passed. Historical criticism is therefore 





indispensable, for without it no adequate explanation can be 
given of the moral and other difficulties which meet the student 
of the early stages in the history of Revelation. Instead of 
being an adversary or a disturbing element, historical criticism 
becomes one of the best aids and strongest allies of the defence 
of Revelation. By its help the progress of Revelation can be 
set forth in luminous order, and the fitness of each stage of it, 
in all its long development, to the moral state of those to whom 
it was sent is clearly seen. No better service could be rendered 
at the present hour than this, and in his statement of the ques- 
tion Dr. Bruce has shown how it is possible. 

In the older Apologetic, no question connected with Revelation 
has attracted more attention than the question of Miracle, 
From the time of Hume onwards, each generation has seen a 
new crop of attack and defence. Nor is there any essential 
difference between the discussion, as it took place between Hume 
and Campbell, and as it took place between Canon Mozley and 
the author of Supernatural Religion. The old difficulty is 
stated in the old way, and until very recently on all hands 
miracle was considered as external, accidental, and evidential 
only. Its function was to accredit the doctrine, or to accredit, 
at least, the bearer of the new doctrine regarded as revealed. 
Of late, it has come to be seen that this way of regarding 
miracle was to play into the hands of those who held miracle to 
be impossible. The new way of regarding Revelation has led to 
a new way of regarding miracle, and it is no longer considered 
to be an external buttress, adjunct, or evidence of revelation, 
but as a constituent element and essential moment of it. It is 
not an arbitrary sign annexed to a doctrine in order to establish 
its truth; it is, in fact, the heart and essence of the personal 
Revelation of God to man. As history, with its lawful freedom, 
ordered moral progress, and personal, conscious, self-determined 
life, is relatively miraculous with regard to that nature which is 
ruled by necessity alone, so in the kingdom given in Revelation 
we have, in the intercourse of the divine and human, what is 
absolutely miraculous, for it isabsolutely personal. As human 
history is the crown and goal of Nature, so the history of 
Revelation is the crown and goal of human history. The 
miraculous is to be regarded as manifestations of the personal, 
living God, and the answer to the agnostic is, if there is room 
for man in the world, there is also room for God. And if 
human will and purpose have full scope in this universe, so 
also have the divine will and purpose. We desire to add that 
we are responsible for this way of stating the question and its 
solution. Dr. Bruce has stated it in his own way, and given 
his own solution, with which we agree. We direct attention to 
the two lectures on miracle and prophecy, as in our view of 
unique importance at the present time. We would direct the 
attention of apologists to them. For scarcely a week passes 
without some publication coming into our hands in which 
well-meaning advocates of Christianity are fighting desperately, 
and not wisely, in defence of a position which admits of no 
defence. It is a relief to get a book written by a man who has 
read aright the lessons of history, who has, with open eye 
and fearless heart, come to the consideration of the great 
problems discussed in this book; who has been bold enough to 
tell the apologists that they have made mistakes, no less than 
their adversaries; and who, in clear and rapid outline, has 
defined the relation in which the Christian ought to stand to 
the Revelation of God, and by so doing, has also defined the 
position from which the best defence can be made, and the 
strongest assault delivered on the enemy. These lectures are 
the product of a singularly candid, wise, and fearless mind. 
Everywhere there are marks of ample learning, of large-hearted: 
loving tolerance, of wise catholicity of feeling, and clear decisive- 
ness of thought. We bespeak for these lectures the careful con- 
sideration of what we may call the traditional party in all the 
Churches. And we would ask those who are disposed to agree 
with the author of Supernatural Religion in the conclusions 
reached in the first volume of his work, to consider the argu- 
ment for Revelation set forth in this book. 


MR. BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA.* 
Axruoveu many books have been written on China since Les 
Lettres Edifiantes of the Jesuit Fathers, and the compilation by 
Pere du Halde furnished to the Western world a general account 
of the Chinese Empire in 1735, no history of China by an 
English writer has ever appeared. To supply this blank has 





* History of China. By Demetrius Charles Boulger. Vol. I. London: W. H. 
Allen and Co. 
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been the aim of the present author, already favourably known 
to the public by his England and Russia in Central Asia, and 
the Life of Yakoob Beg of Kashgar. 

It is to the Arabs apparently that we owe the first account of 
China and its peculiar institutions and customs, in which great 
interest has always been taken by Europeans. The Itineraries 
of two Arabian travellers in the years 850 and 877 were trans- 
lated by Renaudot, But we are indebted to the Venetian, 
Marco Polo, for the actual knowledge obtained of the great 
Empire in the reign of Kublai Khan, in the thirteenth century, 
and the extraordinary interest created in the advanced civilisa- 
tion, institutions, and history of the most remarkable of all the 
Asiatic races. Perhaps there is nothing more notable than the 
fact,—made abundantly clear by the first accounts of the Arabian 
travellers in the eighth century, by Marco Polo in the thirteenth, 
and by the Jesuit Fathers in the eighteenth, at intervals of from 
four to five centuries each,—that in this long succession of 
ages the Chinese retained all the most characteristic features 
of their nationality, easy to be traced and identified down to the 
present day as essentially the same. Through a period of a 
thousand years from the date of the Arabian travels, and by 
their native histories for 1,000 years anterior, leading back to 
the days of Confucius, B.C. 450, their life and development as 
a separate people can be easily and certainly followed. The 
progress and character of their civilisation may be traced under 
various forms of confederation and centralised government, with 
alternating dynasties, Chinese, Mongol, and Tartar. Under each 
of these their wars and conquests led them to the borders of 
the Caspian, and under Kublai Khan and other grandsons of 
Genghis, the Mongolian power, including the Chinese in 
its grasp, extended across Asia, from the Yellow Sea to the 
Mediterranean... The history of such a people, and of a race 
which, at the end of twenty centuries, still retains its separate 
nationality and an empire equal in extent to that of Russia, 
with a population four times as great,—stable in the midst 
of all the shifting boundaries of Asiatic, and the rise and fall of 
Western States,—cannot be otherwise than full of interest, if 
adequately treated by the historian. 

Whence this unparalleled vitality and stability of power has 
arisen, and with it a stereotyped form of civilisation,—so early 
developed and so little progressive,—is a problem of great 
interest, the solution of which presents many difficulties. Sir 
John Davis, in his General Description of the Empire of China 
and its Inhabitants, written now some fifty years ago, for the 
“Library of Entertaining Knowledge ’’—by far the best popular 
account hitherto published--remarks, in his introduction, that 
the “superiority which the Chinese possess over the other 
nations of Asia is so decided as to require no elaborate com- 
parison.” And he suggests that the causes of this marked 
superiority, at once so striking and so enduring, must be sought 
in a rare combination of moral and physical conditions. So 
must, in all probability, the early advancement of China in the 
general history of the globe. Among these, the physical 
geography of the regions occupied must have played no unim- 
portant part, in combination with moral causes. Nearly 
the whole of this vast country, with trivial exceptions, 
is situated within the temperate zone, with almost every 
variety of soil and climate, and the facility of pro- 
ducing by labour and industry the products of nearly 
every clime. Such conditions must have exercised a pre- 
dominant influence, by precluding the enervating effects of a 
too early command of the means of subsistence, which seems to 
be the bane of all tropical countries. Man without the neces- 
sity of labour becomes inert and indolent. It is the necessity 
for developing the natural resources of the soil which best aids 
industry and the advancement of nations. ‘Too great fertility 
and abundance of production ruins the inhabitants, by depriv- 
ing them of the necessary stimulant to all exertion; while in 
the Arctic and northern regions, where the land is sterile and the 
climate rigorous, no progress is made, from a similar absence 
of ahealthy stimulus to exertion, by reason of the disproportion 
of the product to the labour required, the poverty of the 
result acting as a deterrent to any effort beyond that 
which absolute necessity enjoins. There must be a certain 
recompensing proportion, as Sir John rightly observes, be- 
tween the natural resources of a country, and the labour 
required to furnish the means of existence and progress. 
Where this fails, there is neither progress nor advance- 
ment. In the tropics, man is enervated and sunk in 
sloth, needing little labour for food, clothing, or shelter, 





the primary necessities of life’; while in Arctic regions he is 
stunted in growth and depressed by poverty, without any 
material advance in the arts of life and industrial progress. The 
main causes of advanced civilisation in China, therefore, point 
to similar influences in Europe, where the highest level of intel- 
lectual and civilising power has been reached. The conclusion 
thus established is clear, that in the temperate zone alone 
is to be found the maintenance of the needful proportion 
between the excitements to labour, and the production to com- 
pensate it. So Sir John concludes :— The equinoctial regions 
are too spontaneously genial and fertile, the arctic too unkindly 
barren; and on this account it would seem that industry, 
wealth, and civilisation have been principally confined to the 
temperate zone, where there is at once necessity to excite labour, 
and production to recompense it.” 

Mr. Boulger does not need the apology for undertaking so 
laborious a work as the History of China, which is suggested 
in his preface. For not only does “the Chinese Empire present 
for our consideration one of the most complicated of existing 
problems, of growing rather than of waning importance; but 
in dealing with its history we are not discussing the fortunes 
of some empire that has long disappeared, nor are we seeking 
to discern the future of a race that has lost or forgotten the 
capacity of government. We are treating of a State and a 
people that, apparently, were never during the long course of 
their national existence more powerful and flourishing than they 
are at this very day.” How far this opinion may be fully borne 
out as regards the existing condition of China, we will not stop 
to inquire ; but there can be no doubt that, despite of famines 
and insurrections persistent and desolating enough in their 
progress to have weakened and impoverished, if not destroyed, 
a less numerous and energetic race, the empire at this hour 
possesses all the elements of power and prosperity heretofore 
enjoyed at any epoch of its long history. Its weakness when 
suddenly brought in conflict with the Powers of the West, and 
Great Britain more especially, fifty years ago, was a compara- 
tive or relative, rather than an absolute inferiority, due toa 
deficiency of military resources and knowledge of the art 
of war. Had the Government of China of that day been 
fortunate enough to have had then, as since, such an adviser 
as Colonel Gordon, and the sense to follow the counsels 
he gave them last year when threatened with an invasion 
from Russia, they might have found in their vast popu- 
lation and extent of territory means to baffle even the 
superior skill and warlike armaments of a great Western Power. 
With improved knowledge in the art of war, and the experience 
of three such wars since, they have to all appearance come to 
this conclusion; and for the last quarter of a century they have 
not ceased to provide themselves with the superior weapons of 
modern warfare,—to create dockyards and arsenals on a large 
scale and on the most approved European models, and even 
partially to introduce European drill into their armies, while 
purchasing ironclads and torpedoes from our shipbuilders. 
At last, too, a line of land telegraphs is being laid, and railroads 
must inevitably and speedily follow, with all the priceless 
advantages, in peace and war, of rapid communication 
and means of transport, never hitherto possessed by any 
Government in China. These changes are of a very sweeping 
and far-reaching character, and sufficiently refute the popular 
idea in Europe of the immobility of the Chinese as a race, and 
the ineptitude or effeteness of their rulers. The establishment 
of cotton mills, the adoption of European models for their 
mercantile fleets, in place of the traditional and time-honoured 
junk, and the working of mines with European machinery, con- 
stitute a series of changes during the last twenty years that 
may rival any which have taken place in the same period among 
the nations of the West, and must, from their nature, lead to 
others still wider in scope. For this reason, if for no other, 
the public are much indebted to the author of this work 
for undertaking the somewhat forbidding task of popularising 
the materials available for a Chinese history. That he has 
performed his laborious duty well and conscientiously we bear 
willing testimony. 

The chief claim of Mr. Boulger as an author of a History 
of China must rest, of course, on the use he has made of 
materials already existing, and accessible to readers unacquainted 
with the Chinese language, so as to bring within the moderate 
limits of one or two volumes what is now scattered over some 
hundred more or less voluminous works, written in three 
or four modern languages, and chiefly by the Missionaries 
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in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. For original 

sources, such as our own Record Office and the archives of 
foreign Courts furnish to the patient student of the history of 
Western nations, an accomplished Chinese scholar might look 
in vain, were he in the country, and allowed the freest access to 
‘the Imperial library and existing records, for anything that 
would repay the time and labour involved in such a quest. The 
Imperial Catalogue gives, indeed, a formidable list of histories, 
and the “ Great History ” of China, referred to by Du Halde, is 
regarded by the Chinese themselves as a faithful record. But 
native historians, it seems, while they agree that the Chinese 
Monarchy was founded by Po-hi, admit that the seven successors 
of that Sovereign, down to the Emperor Yau, are uncertain. 
The date when Yau’s reign began is placed B.C. 2357; and 
they contend that from this period their history is very exact, 
and revolutions, wars, and interregnums are “ all set down very 
particularly and with great fidelity.” We doubt whether any 
means exist of verifying either the events or their order of succes- 
sion in such remote antiquity. Unlike the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
or the Romans later, the Chinese have left no sculptured 
records or durable monuments of the earlier ages. The tombs of 
the Ming Emperors only date from the fourteenth century, and 
eannot be regarded as an exception. Their most durable monu- 
ments of the remote past are to be sought in the Great Wall of 
China, built of sunburnt brick about B.C. 220, and the Grand 
Canal, begun in the seventh, continued in the thirteenth, and com- 
pleted in the fourteenth centuries. But these. though both existing 
in a dilapidated state, yield only dumb evidence of power and 
enterprise. Dr. Wells Williams, a well-informed and laborious 
Chinese scholar who spent a long life in China, came to the 
conclusion that the earliest historian among the Chinese 
was Szima Tian, who commenced the Szki, or Historical 
Memoirs, in 130 books, in the year B.C. 104; and _ this 
ke considers the commencement of credible history with the 
‘Chinese. But as the author in this voluminous work embraced 
a period of twenty-two anterior centuries, and professed to 
record the actions of all the Emperors in regular succession, 
end the principal events which happened in their reigns, 
it is impossible to place much reliance on his historical accu- 
racy. From this and later histories, the Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and French missionaries, Jesuits and Dominicans, 
chiefly drew their materials for Les Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieuses, Du Halde’s compilation, and other similar works, 
which, if not always edifying in a historical and philosophical 
sense, were certainly curious in various ways. 

The Chinese annals may be repellent by their inordinate 
length, and the space afforded to mere chronological records of 
successive emperors and their reigns; but the present historian 
‘has shown how much of general interest may be extracted from 
such a quarry. It is impossible to pass in review the whole 
kistory of this remarkable race without being struck, as the out- 
come of many convergent lines of thought, with certain great 
and characteristic traits in the national life of the Chinese,— 
notably the vitality and homogenity of so vast a population, 
extending their sway and influence over all the eastern half 
of Asia, through a longer succession of centuries than any other 
people in the history of the world. They have always been dis- 
tinguished, like the Romans in the West, as a people endowed 
with a great governing capacity and the power of assimilating all 
surrounding tribes, fully justifying their old proverb that “China 
is a sea, which salts all rivers that flow into it.” Surrounded 
by fierce, nomad races, roaming over the steppes and deserts of 
Mongolia—Mongols, Huns, and Tartars, and often subject to 
invasion and conquest by these alien races—none could make 
any permanent or disintegrating lodgment. They either 
became absorbed, and merged their own nationality in that of 
the Chinese, or were cast out again by the native race. The 
present dynasty of Manchu Tartars, daring the two and a half 
centuries that it has existed, has rather succeeded, after the 
first conquest, by assimilating itself to the Chinese, than 
by any maintenance of a separate nationality. If we seek for 
‘an explanation of the stability of power maintained through 
more than twenty centuries, during which their rulers— 
Chinese, Mongol], and Tartar by turns—have extended influ- 
ence and empire alike, to the Caspian and the Indian Ocean, 
and still hold as subject States, Eastern Turkestan in Central 
Asia, and Thibet, with Nepaul and Burmah, on our Indian 
frontier, as tributaries, it would seem to be due, mainly at 
least, to the superior physique and brain-power of the Chinese, 
and the higher civilisation which was the joint result. 





How, notwithstanding invasions, insurrections, and famines, 
with frequent changes of dynasty, an autocratic monarchy 
has survived all these prolific causes of dissolution in 
other countries, is to be explained apparently by the fact 
that the whole theory of government and the relations 
between the Emperor and his subjects, the ruler and the ruled, 
has for its foundation a principle implanted by nature in 
the human heart. The parental and filial relations, im- 
mutable and eternal, knowing neither change nor diminution, are 
universally recognised as the bond of family and social life, and 
the only true source of authority in the head, and of obedience in 
the members, whether a family or an empire be the unit. 
That a nation thus endowed and circumstanced should have, 
as early as the fifth century before Christ, produced a 
philosopher and statesman of such rare capacity as to be 
able to frame a system of moral and political philosophy, so 
entirely adapted to enforce and perpetuate this fundamental 
law, on which all legal and social obligations might securely 
rest through all ages,—and that the authority of this great 
teacher should have been untouched by time in dil the inter- 
vening period, so as to be regarded to this day with undiminished 
reverence among a people numbering some 400 millions, is a 
phenomenon hardly paralleled elsewhere. The history of sucha 
people, however imperfectly it may have been traced through 
past ages, cannot fail to be of interest, and it must be our own 
fault if it conveys no instruction. No doubt, other elements have 
mingled their influence in producing so unique a result. 
Among these, we can only notice the essentially democratic 
nature of the institutions which, discarding all hereditary dis- 
tinctions, opens a career to every individual in the nation, and 
offers the possibility of attaining the highest offices of the 
State to all, at the same time giving the greatest facilities for 
the education of every class. There is nothing in past ages so 
essentially democratic, and yet so conservative in its operation, 
to be found in Europe, unless it be the Roman Church, where 
a very similar principle, though under other conditions, has 
constituted its strength against all assailants,—a body politic 
where the peasant’s son may wear the Tiara, and place his foot 
on the neck of kings, in unapproachable sanctity and the power 
of divine right. 





THE GOSSIP OF A JOURNALIST.* 


As a writer of light newspaper gossip, the late Mortimer Collins 
was in some respects eminently successful. His egotism, his 
cheerfulness, his appreciation of fine literature, his familiar 
style, and the opportunity afforded of flitting from theme to 
theme without having to grapple seriously with any, made this 
kind of literature congenial to him. Collius is never dull. His 
novels, full of defects as works of art, are seldom without 
sparkle; neither are they wanting in the poetical suggest- 
iveness which stimulates thought and fancy. His verse, 
like his prose, lacks the consummate art which gives per- 
manence to literature; his ideas are often happier than the 
language in which they are uttered; but that he possessed the 
lyrical faculty in no mean measure will be admitted by most 
readers of his poetry. Asa singer of idle lays for idle hours, 
he has few equals among the living authors of occasional verses. 
In this respect we agree with the judgment Mr. Yates has 
passed upon his friend :—“ His delicate and playful fancy, his 
classical culture, his good temper, and his love of good living, 
all combined to imbue him with the true Horatian spirit. His 
versatility was wonderful, and he seized upon subjects proposed 
to him with the greatest readiness and ease.” 

Mortimer Collins should have been born at the beginning 
of the century. In his earlier days, he was an inveterate 
Bohemian. Choosing literature as a profession, he imbibed 
the easy, devil-may-care habits which were more common 
among men of letters sixty or eighty years ago than in these 
quieter days, A happy second marriage, to which Mr. Yates 
refers pleasantly, gave a new meaning to life. The big, broad- 
shouldered, heavily-built man, whose “leonine head, earnest, 
wistful eyes, and half-defiant, half-surprised look” are duly 
noted by the editor, was no longer seen about town as in 
earlier years, but lived and worked in his cottage study at 
Knowle Hill, or rather, when weather allowed, under the 
shadow of the trees upon the little lawn he loved so well. 
During this period of his life, Collins contributed a weekly 


* Thoughts in My Garden. By Mortimer Collins. Edited by Edmund Yates. 
With Notes by the Editor and Mrs. Mortimer Collins. 2 vols. London : Bentley 
and Son. 
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column of chit-chat to The Press and St. James’s Chronicle, and 
this gossip is now garnered up in these volumes. In sucha 
medley, there will be necessarily found much of little value, 
passages the temporary interest of which has been long ago 
exhausted, repetitions both of sentiment and fact, and observa- 
tions which have not solidity enough to deserve reprinting in a 
volume. The critic probably will notice these defects more 
severely than the general reader. Thoughts in My Garden is a 
welcome book for summer reading, and a book which conveysa 
pleasant impression of the writer. One advantage of discur- 
‘sive chapters like these is that they can be read in odd 
moments and in odd ways. It matters not what page is 
opened first. Wherever the reader’s eye lights he will 
probably see something to allure him onwards, or if by chance 
one paper fail to please, he can turn without detriment to 
another. 

Mortimer Collins’s instincts were always honest and manly. 
He denounces pigeon-shooting as an uninteresting and disgusting 
sport, and not even Kingsley himself could protest more strongly 
against the evils that seem to be inseparable from the race- 
course. The Turf, he says, has become for the majority a mere 
vulgar means of gambling, and “the moment any pastime is 
infected with the lust of gold, its best days are over....... 
T often think that if Dean Swift could return to earth and see 
a Derby Day, he would add a chapter of marvellous force to his 
inimitable romance of the Houyhnhnms and Yahoos. When 
you compare that perfect creature, a first-class racer, with his 
trainer and his jockey—aye, even sometimes with his owner— 
you cannot help feeling that if there are no Houyhnhnms, there 
eertainly ought to be...... and that there certainly are 
Yahoos.” The mention of Swift carries us to another page, 
upon which Collins points out that the words “sweetness and 
light” “patented” by Mr. Matthew Arnold were originally 
coupled by the Dean in his Battle of the Books, and termed “‘ the 
two noblest of things.” Of Swift, the writer has often a good 
word to say. He thinks there was more sweetness in him than 
all but his inmost friends knew, and that few men have been 
more misunderstood. 

“A volume of Swift,’’ he writes, “and a bottle of wine are no 

‘bad solace when the wind is east, and rheumatism is hovering 
‘around. Thus have I been consoling myself this morning, and have 
read with great delight Martinus Scriblerus over again. What a loss 
to letters that Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot did not complete that 
charming satire! I suppose Sterne must have had it in his mind 
when he commenced Tristram Shandy ; Cornelius Scriblerus and his 
brother Albertus are very like Mr. Shandy and my uncle Toby; 
while the mishaps which attended Martinus’s early career may well 
have suggested Tristram’s.” 
‘Collins might have added that the earlier chapters of The 
Cazxtons in all probability owed their origin to the same source. 
He wonders, by the way, whether Mr. Darwin has read the 
famous history of Scriblerus, and thinks it might cure him of 
“his craze,” but Collins is frank enough to add what is certainly 
not to his credit :—* My knowledge of Mr. Darwin’s method is 
not drawn from his books ; for I hereby assure my reader that I 
would not trouble myself about a theory which is evidently false. 
I hold that I was made in the image of God; Mr. Darwin be- 
lieves that he was made in the image of the ape. ‘To read 
exploded nonsense of this kind is no fancy of mine.” The 
journalist relied on his intuitions, and his intuitions told him 
to distrust modern science; and so in mentioning some lectures 
‘delivered at South Kensington by Professor Huxley, he does 
not hesitate to pronounce them rubblish. His prejudices are 
strong, and so is the language in which he utters them; but 
sold and sometimes rash as Collins was, it may be doubted 
whether he would have cared to put his name to all the asser- 
tions about men and things made in these volumes. Some 
readers may be even shocked at his contemptuous disregard of 
old china, but he had one hobby for which we must confess the 
warmest sympathy, and liked to possess the works of great 
authors in noble type. 

Among the most pleasing pages of the book are those devoted 
to natural history. Collins loved to notice and make friends 
with the birds and “small deer” that lived around him, and 
often a pleasant intercourse was carried on between them. 
Like Thoreau, though in a lesser degree, he knew how to make 
friends with the feathered folk that built their nests in his trees, 
and the intimacy seems to have proved agreeable on both sides. 
Here is a bit of cheerful gossip about a winter guest :— 

‘ Thave made a very pleasant acquaintance,—a young and vivacious 


person, musical and garrulous, grateful for small kindnesses, and 
never a bore. He is, to avoid the mysterious, a robin-redbreast,—a 





young cock, whose waistcoat has not yet attained its fullest scarlet, 
nor his song its complete music. There are lots of them on my lawn, 
in various stages of adolescence; but this little beauty got into my 
book-room one morning, and flew in a fright against the window when 
I entered, and fell on the floor, half-stunned. I took him up, and got 
him to drink a little water, and put him on the grass. He soon re- 
covered, and now he follows me all over the place. He waits to wel- 
come me the first thing in the morning. He perches on my knee as 
I sit writing on the lawn, and twitters out a sweet, low song. He is 
very inquisitive about everything new that comes out when we en- 
camp under the trees, examining work-baskets, writing-baskets, 
straw hats, with an evident thirst for knowledge. He comes on my 
writing-table to pick up crumbs, then suddenly darts away in a hurry 
to seize something more enticing,—a fat spider, or a daddy longlegs, 
or a butterfly. There is something curious in the friendship of this 
feathered atom born out of gratitude.” 


Mrs. Collins adds in a note:—“ He continued to be friendly 
until the spring of the following year, and spent the greater 
part of the winter in the house, thereby causing great jealousy 
to two other robins, who were also favourites, who used to 
watch for him to come out of the house and attack him.” We 
are tempted to give one more extract, on a theme of which the 
writer never wearies :— 

“The blue titmonse made himself a nest in the hollow of an old 
tree-stump on my lawn, and very cosv he seemed. He flitted in and 
out of a hole about the size of a shilling,—a tiny blue atom, full of 
vigour and life. I hang scraps of meat from the trees for the 
benefit of the tomtits and titmice in the winter, but this year has 
been so mild that they found food elsewhere, and left their larder 
untouched. In the winter of 1872-3 I was visited by the pine 
grosbeak from Norway, who brought up a brood in the firs close by, 
and greatly relished the peas on which my tumbler pigeons are fed, 
andstayed here till Easter week. The young robins grow russet- 
breasted here also; but where are the crimson-breasted old robins 
gone? Do they migrate and get eaten by Frenchmen? ...... I 
have not seen the golden-crested wren here for some years, but 
other wrens are numerous. A bird that adheres to this neighbour- 
hood, defying the gardeners, who shoot him down mercilessly as an 
eater of fruit-buds, is that beautiful air-minstrel, the bullfinch. He 
sways on the top of a rose-briar, and flutes away deliciously.” 

Passages suitable for quotation abound in these pages. There 
are many sensible words about the protection of birds, and many 
charming descriptions of rural life, which we should like to 
transcribe. There are remarks, too, about the follies of the 
day—witness the comment upon young ladies’ slang, about boys’ 
smoking, about teetotalism of the rigid stamp—which might 
prove of good service, if they happened to be read, which such 
wise counsels never are, by the right people. Enough has been 
said, however, to show the character of Mortimer Collins’s 
‘** Thoughts,” and as several of these thoughts are in verse, we 
shall close with some charming stanzas, which, if they are 
familiar, as many of the lyrics may be to our readers, will bear 
a second or third perusal :— 

* All through the sultry hours of June, 
From morning blithe to golden noon, 

And till the star of evening climbs 
The grey-blue east, a world too soon, 

There sings a thrush amid the limes. 
God’s poet, hid in foliage green, 

Sings endless songs, himself unseen ; 

Right seldom come his silent times. 
Linger, ye summer hours serene ! 

Sing on, dear thrush, amid the limes! 
May I not dream God sends thee there, 
Thou mellow angel of the air, 

E’en to rebuke my earthlier rhymes 
With music’s soul, all praise and prayer ? 

Is that thy lesson, in the limes ? 

Closer to God art thou than I; 
His minstrel thou, whose brown wings fly 

Through silent aether’s sunnier climes. 
Ah, never may thy music die! 

Sing on, dear thrush, amid the limes!”’ 





MR. WADDINGTON’S SELECTION OF SONNETS OF 
TO-DAY.* 
An eminent publisher is currently reported to have observed 
that it was all very well to say, “ Scorn not the sonnet,” but 
that the public did scorn it, or at any rate would not buy it. 
Probably the remark was made some years since, and may 
have been more true then than now. Most of our poets write 
sonnets; the best, with one exception, write a few; the others, 
a great many. Probably the larger public prefers to take the 
sonnet as an alterative, in contrast with poetical diet of a 
different kind. But the circle seems to be increasing of those 
who relish this sort of writing sufficiently to welcome a volume 








* English Sonnets by Living Writers, Selected and arranged by 8S. Waddington. 
London: G. Belland Sons. 1881. 
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devoted to it. We have had more than one collection of sonnets 
lately ; and it is interesting to compare the sonnet-writing of 
to-day with the work of older masters, Mr. Waddington has 
executed his task with care and judgment, and we believe that 
his book will prove a pleasant possession to a not inconsiderable 
number of readers. 

It is always difficult to judge of a new poem. The “ Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table ” told his hearers that it was impossible 
tor them to decide on the merits of the verses he read, because 
they were new. <A poem, he said, is like a fiddle or a 
meerschaum:; its excellencies are only brought out by time and 
use. The best judges can tell pretty nearly whether violin or 
verse will prove first-rate; but this is rather a scientific pre- 
diction than an assertion of existing fact. Perhaps this is yet 
more true of the sonnet than of other kinds of poetry. Critics 
who measure by rule can tell at once whether the octave and 
the sestet are arranged after the fashion of Guittone; but time 
and habitual use are necessary, before it can be permanently 
decided whether a poetical thought has been worthily and 
musically expressed. It must have happened to most of us 
to look at a work of art with pleasure, and then go our ways 
and forget it; while other poems or pictures, which we disre- 
garded at first, abide in our memories, and are thought of again 
and again with recurring and increasing delight. A given 
sonnet is pretty, or pleasing, or powerful, but has it the quali- 
ties which will lift it above the fashion of the hour, into the 
permanent literature of England? ‘This is a question whose 
answer can but be guessed at; and a nameless reviewer cannot 
venture to predict with much confidence, even though he should 
form a clear opinion of his own as to which of these newly-set 
plants will live, and which will die. The sonnet, more than 
most forms of poetry, is governed by fashion. At one time, a 
sonnet must always be addressed to the eyebrow, or some 
other possession, of a mistress; then the fashion changes, 
and people weary of a succession of short poems, each 
setting forth some quality of the adored one. Or the 
sonnet becomes an idyll—according to the original mean- 
ing of the word, a little picture—as purely descriptive of 
a landscape as Vicat Cole’s canvas. Or it is full of colour, 
but vague and formless, like Mr. Whistler’s most misty pictures. 
It may be impossible always to be sure that admiration is not 
merely the creature of the custom of the day; or, on the other 
hand, that dislike for a particular school does not lead us to 
reject a really fine poem. ‘This difficulty applies in some degree 
even to our judgment of work which has been long approved, 
and has long since taken its place. 

Of course, it is not strange that we find ourselves sometimes 
differing from Mr. Waddington in his estimate of the sonnets 
which are here gathered into a volume. There are among them 
some which we believe will stand almost any test, and most, if 
not all, of these are already well and widely known. But when 
Mr. Waddington claims in his preface for this work of one 
generation that it can almost ‘rival that of all its prede- 
cessors,” it is necessary to join issue with a plea which 
seems to imply a false standard of taste. Excluding 
the few that are obviously above the level of the rest, 
the remainder give an average impression of want of 
strength. There is a great deal of what is usually called 
creditable work. There is no particular fault to find, it is 
graceful, facile, and pleasing; but it does not take hold of the 
reader, and force its way to a lodgment in the inner fibres of 
his mind. It will be read, enjoyed, and forgotten. Sometimes 
there is real power, but spoiled either by affectation or by de- 
liberate preference for misty effects. In our humble opinion, 
the essentials of a sonnet are that it should give clear and har- 
monious expression to a noble thought. Examples may be found 
here, in the sonnets of Matthew Arnold and several others, of 
which we quote the following, by Trench, as an instance :— 

“A wretched thing it were to have our heart 
Like a broad highway or a populous street, 
Where every idle thought has leave to meet, 
Pause, or pass on, as in the open mart ; 

Or like some road-side pool, which no nice art 
Has guarded that the cattle may not beat 

And foul it with a multitude of feet, 

Till of the heavens it can give back no part. 

But keep thou thine a holy solitude, 

For He who would walk there would walk alone; 
He who would drink there must be first endued 
With single right to call that stream His own; 
Keep thou thine heart, close fastened, unrevealed, 
A fencéd garden and a fountain sealed.” 


But there are some writers who appear to think that fourteen 





lines in “ legitimate ” sonnet form, which flow easily and pleas- 
antly, can make a good poem, without any thought at all; that 
it is enough that the nutshell be pretty, though quite hollow. 
Another school tantalises us with a thought half made out. 
“There is wit in this head, an’ it would out,” says Shakespeare’s 
Ajax ; and, no doubt, there is a thought in the sonnets of these 
gentlemen, only they prefer to paint things as seen by short- 
sighted people,—so blurred, that we can discover neither outline 
nor subject. 

But if Mr. Waddington would be content to take a some- 
what lower standard for his collection, and not force us to com- 
pare the average merit here with the best products of English 
literature, we should gladly admit that the book will be a 
welcome addition to the shelves of all lovers of poetry. Not 
many of the sonnets are bad, in our judgment; and what dise 
pleases us will please some others. Some are very good, and most 
are pleasant to read, if not of first-class excellence. A rather strik- 
ing feature in the book is the tendency to reveal personal matters, 
which is not peculiar to, yet characteristic of, thisage. Fine ex- 
amples of this kind of sonnet are to be found on two consecutive 
pages; in Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s to his mother, and Mr. P. B, 
Marston’s to his dead wife. Others express the desire to pene- 
trate into the unknown, despair of the endeavour, or hope and 
belief. Mr. Waddington has brought together a number of 
voices, which may be said to be representative of the age, for 
good and evil; and the book will be worth possessing, if for that 
reason only. We forbear, although reluctantly, from further 
quotation, partly because it would scarcely be fair to give on 
or two sonnets only, and to leave others of equal merit; partly 
because the book is easily accessible, and ail who have cared to 
read this review will probably get it, and judge for themselves, 

RECENT BOOKS ON GARDENING.* 

Tur history of gardening carries us back to far-off days, when 
Nausicaa led Ulysses to “where the garden yields a waste of 
flowers.” From Chaucer and Shakespeare we learn what 
flowers grew in days when true gardening was in fashion, and 
gardens formed a large part of the happiness of those who 
knew where to find real happiness. Nowhere is solitude more 
refreshing than in a garden. The sameness, and yet the 
changefulness, of flowers help to balance the thoughts, and 
calm without deadening the mind. But to all it is not given to 
enjoy Nature’s richest gifts, and perhaps it is well that it is so, 
for in this jostling, anxious, care-worn nineteenth century 
the hearts are few which could use such gifts to advantage. 
Of what use is a garden to a man who cannot for one 
moment forget that some one is before him in the race 
for place or wealth? Of what use is a garden to women 
who gauge life by what it brings them of consideration and 
riches over and above their neighbours? To be happy in a 
garden, you must forget yourself, and then, and not till then, 
will its beauties unfold themselves day by day. Such is the 
royal gift in flowers, that it is hardly possible, whilst tending 
them, that any hard, sad thoughts can have full sway. The 
country, of course, in itself has no prerogative to prevent such 
thoughts arising, bunt if they are keenly present, then the 
flowers will go untended, for any care that we shall give them. 
The buds will open and fade unseen by us, and bloom will 
succeed bloom unnoticed and unloved. 

Two pleasant little books have just come out which will con- 
mend themselves to lovers of gardening. One is a reprint of a 
Quarterly-Review article which appeared last year, by an author 
who has made himself known and appreciated by his diary of 
A Year's Gardening in Lancashire. To those who know Mr. 
Bright’s earlier book, The English Flower Garden will add but 
little that is new. He gives a few suggestions for garden-beds 
to take the place of the ordinary bedding-out with geraniums 
and calceolarias, but those who have discarded the fashionable 
ribbon borders will probably have tried their own experiments 
in herbaceous borders, and succeeded or failed according to their 
circumstances or their skill in planting. It is the fashion of the 
day among a certain section of the gardening world to go in 
strongly for herbaceous borders, and in the main we heartily agree 
with them, and wish them all success in their raid against the 
mere display of so many hundreds of bedding-out plants. But 
on the other hand, a herbaceous border, to be successful, re- 
quires very different treatment to a border filled with plants 





* The English Flower Garden. By H. A. Bright. London; Macmillan and Co. 
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warranted to bloom till cold winds and frosts have driven their 
owners to their more genial London homes. Let no young 
aspirant to gardening honours think that a border planted with 
herbaceous plants will give him no more trouble than one filled 
with bedded-out -geraniums. Nothing so quickly resents the 
least neglect as a herbaceous border; nothing is more unsightly, 
unless it is tended almost daily by some one who not only cares 
about its beauty, but who also more or less knows the habits 
of the individual plants. This present year brings this home 
more clearly. From absence of rain, combined with continuous 
hot weather coming early in the summer, the blooms on the 
herbaceous plants have no sooner opened than they are over. 
Bright petals cover the ground, instead of blooming on the 
plants. Thunderstorms and winds finish the confusion for 
which drought and heat had prepared the way. The plants 
are prostrate, and in raising them with unskilled fingers they 
break away from the parent roots. Over a ribbon border of low- 
growing flowers, the storms may sweep with little bad effect. 
The petals will fall, but the plants themselves will remain as 
they were placed. Not so a herbaceous bed. To tie skil- 
fully without disfiguring the beauty of individual plants, 
requires almost an artist’s fingers. To cut down, to thin out, 
to divide, need study and close attention. The work must 
go on unceasingly, if a herbaceous border is to be kept in 
artistic beauty. Who can and will give such care and atten- 
tion? Not those, certainly, who are fighting hard to place 
themselves in the foremost ranks of their profession, nor those 
whose minds are full of fretting emulation of their neighbours. 
While the difficulties of “getting on” are every year on the 
increase, the choice will often lie between brilliant, if uninterest- 
ing beds of bright colour, that require little looking-after, or 
herbaceous borders, discouraging in the amount of care they 
call for to keep them from being downright ugly. 

The second book we speak of is Mrs. Francis Foster’s Art of 
Gardening. The book is not much more than a pamphlet, and like 
The English Flower Garden, is modest in its aim. The charm of 
it consists in its author’s evident love for her subject. Like 
a true lover, too, she has gone far and wide in her search for 
old plants and old plant-lore. She brings her individual taste 
to bear on her subject, and although with many of her ideas 
we sympathise, she insists too strongly upon square walls 
and straight paths. Without falling into the error of com- 
peting with Nature in producing landscapes where no real 
landscape can be, there are many natural curves that we may 
borrow from Nature. A square lawn, unless it is old and 
velvety, is apt to be suggestive of suburban-villa gardening, or 
at least of lawn tennis, the neighbourhood of which produces 
such ruin among flower-beds that border its domain. No doubt, 
an old English garden, girt in by old brick walls, from whose 
crevices have sprung numberless little saxifrages and wall 
flowers, until the whole is a perfect harmony of colour, 
is a most ideal garden wherein to grow all manner of 
old English flowers. But it is very different when the turf is 
newly sown or laid down, and the walls newly built, and sternly 
inhospitable to the admission of stranger seeds. Mrs. Foster 
seems to appreciate too little sloping lawns, with groups of 
forest trees casting long shadows as evening comes on, while 
winding paths between tall shrubberies suggest mystery and 
space. To be perfect, a garden enclosed by a square wall must be 
small, with its walls forming one of the most prominent features ; 
but there is also beauty in the irregularity which leaves us 
room for fancy and surprise. So far, however, we agree with 
Mrs. Foster as to think that the most perfect herbaceous 
border is one that has an old wall behind it. Blue lark- 
spurs and white lilies, roses, phloxes, and evening primroses 
never look so well as when they are seen against a background 
of wall, mellowed with real aze and clothed with its beautiful 
garment of wall-growing seedlings. But again, we do not 
agree with her, when she says that in an herbaceous border 
there is need for “little care as to how the blossoms stand with 
regard to colours, for all are tinted so softly that they needs 
must harmonise.” This isa rash permission, to any one not 
gifted with something of an artist's eye for colour. Since our 
horticulturists have succeeded in producing flowers of every 
shade and colour, including some more fashionable than lovely, 
great care is needed that their various hues should not clash, 
and produce an effect the reverse of harmonious. Certain 
magenta flowers might be dispensed with altogether, but 
anyhow, the rich orange-red of the tiger-lily is not 
seen at its best against a companion phlox of a red 





that has crimson-lake in its composition. With blues and 
purples the same care is needed to avoid their too 
close neighbourhood ; while, if the highest artistic result is 
aimed at, thought and attention should be bestowed, not only 
to avoid discord, but to produce the most striking effect, by com- 
binations of colours which matually show each other to most 
advantage. Purple, orange, blue, and various shades of yellow, 
white, and scarlet, if skilfully placed in juxtaposition, will give 
points of effect to a border, and lead the eye over the minor 
harmonies of the less striking colours, which may then be allowed 
to mingle with each other more freely, producing a whole that 
is harmonious throughout. 

Mrs. Foster's little book, too, is most useful in its lists of 
flowers that bloomed in the days of Chaucer and Shakespeare, 
as well as of plants that are in fashion now. Here the young, 
inexperienced gardener, and the more ambitious horticulturist 
may both alike find hints, while among the lists given Mrs. Foster 
inserts some useful directions to those who still are only beginners 
in herbaceous gardening. She also devotes one chapter entirely te 
quotations from the old poets on gardens, and all the delights that 
spring from them. If it helps her readers to know for them- 
selves those authors who found among the flowers of the garden 
apt similes of all that is truest in human nature, she will have 
added a very substantial addition to the pleasures already 
enjoyed by those who love gardens, but yet are unfamiliar with 
the pages of the poets who knew well how to speak their praises. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
————— 

Life and Labours of William Tyrrell, D.D. By the Rev. R. G. 
Boodle, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—William Tyrrel! 
went out as Bishop of Newcastle, New South Wales, in September, 
1817; he died there in March, 1879. During that period, he never 
left his diocese. Perhaps it would have been better if he had. He 
might have got from a visit to England more even than the advan- 
tages which his biographer mentions—the opportunity of taking part, 
in a “retreat,” and of witnessing a “mission.” Be this as it may, 
his devotion to his diocese was grand. It simply occupied the whole 
man. As he was never married, he gave to it, not only all his time 
and thoughts, but every farthing that he possessed. He left, indeed, 
the foundation of what may one day turn out a splendid endowment. 
Altogether, his was a very noble life. We do not think that he was 
always wise. Possibly he was a little narrow, in theory, if not in 
practice. But no more single-hearted aud devoted life was ever 
lived. It is an affecting little touch, when we are told that only after 
his death, when his body was laid out for its last sleep, was it found 
that he had been content to use during the years of his sojourn in 
Newcastle a bedstead too short for him. He had had it on shipboard, 
and it never had seemed worth waile to change it. Another touch 
shows him on another side. He learnt in Australia to become an 
accomplished horseman. Once, much to his annoyance, he was 
thrown, and afterwards not a little consoled when the host who 
had horsed him suffered the same fate from the same steed. 

Ecce Medicus ; or, Hahnemann as a Man and as a Physician. By 
J. Compton Barnett, M.D. (Homeopathic Publishing Company.)— 
This is the first Hahnemannian lecture, which was delivered at the Lon- 
don Homeceopathie Hospital last Octover. Dr. Burnett gives a sketch of 
Hahnemann’s life and of the development of his doctrines, which is 
interesting even to laymen. It has long ago been admitted that 
homceopathy has at least thus much in its favour, that it has im- 
proved allopathic practice. To see at what cost of suffering and per- 
secution at the hands of jealous professionalism this has been achieved, 
we advise consultation of Dr. Burnett’s volume. 

Sport and Military Life in India. By the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. G. Fraser. With an Introduction by Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.1. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.)—Lieutenant-Colonel Fraser died about three 
years ago. He had retired from the Service—the Indian Army— 
more than twenty years before. It will be seen, therefore, that his 
experiences relate to a bygone state of things—to the days of the 
East India Company—“a time,” as he puts it, “ when electric wires 
and railways had not been adopted, and our Empire in the East still 
retained its Oriental character, and its rulers felt an interest in the 
country and its people.” This last is, we hope, still true, though, of 
course, India, now brought so near to this country, is less of a home 
tothe governing class than it was in the old days. The volume con- 
sists, as will be seen from the title, of two parts,—of sporting and of 
military experiences. The first may be read with unmixed pleasure. 
The writer was a gallant and enterprising sportsman, who records his 
experiences in a very simple and unaffected manner, and he has stirring 
stories to tell. As to political and military matters, it is necessary 
to remember that Colonel Fraser was a disappointed man, badly 
treated, as he thought, and very probably was, by the Company. 
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Here his opinions must be taken with a reserve. That they were 
thoroughly sincere convictions, need hardly be said. ‘‘ One of the 
‘straightest’ men with whom it was ever my good-fortune to come 
in contact,” is Colonel Malleson’s emphatic description of him, 
Among Colonel Fraser’s experiences is a strange story of the burial 
of a fakir. The man was built in with masonry hermetically sealed. 
This was his own desire. His one fear was of the ants. His tongue 
had been drawn back to the gullet, and his body wrapped in a light, 
warm cloth. The tomb was then sealed with Runjit Singh’s own 
signet. At the end of six weeks the masonry was opened. The body 
was found somewhat emaciated. On the tongue being replaced in its 
position and a cup of warm milk administered, the man revived. 


Edgar Allan Poe. By E.C. Steadman. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This elegant little volume, in its hundred or so tiny pages, contains 
much, a just and discriminating criticism of Poe’s genius and work, 
and an account, which is at once kindly and just, of his character. 
Poe has not had always fair treatment. His errors and sins, which 
were in truth quite serious enough, have been exaggerated. On the 
other hand, apologies have been made for him which really strike at all 
social moralities. Mr. Steadman holds the balance, it seems to us, 
firmly and fairly. We may quote a fine passage from the concluding 
chapter :—“ He loved his share of pain, and was an instance of the 
fact that man is the one being that takes delight in the tragedy of 
its own existence, and for whom joy is deepest when it springs from 
woe. Wandering among the graves of those he had cherished, 
invoking the spectral midnight skies, believing himself to be the 
Orestes of his race,—in all this he was fulfilling his nature.’ 


The Bibliography of Carlyle. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Carlyle’s 
literary life extended over about fifty-seven years, beginning with 
some contributions (dated 1820) to “ Brewster’s Edinburgh Ency- 
clopeedia,”’ and ending with a letter to the Times, “On the Crisis,” 
which appeared May 5th, 1877. During this period, if we except the 
last ten or twelve years, his activity was pretty constant. And if he 
wrote much, there has also been much written about him. Hence 
this account of his “ bibliography ” assumes considerable dimensions. 
Very carefully prepared it seems, and curious are some of the facts 
which it disinters. The compiler has added a useful summary of the 
main facts in Carlyle’s life. 

The Victoria Cross: an Oficial Chronicle of Deeds of Personal 
Valour, Sc. Edited by Robert O’Byrne, Esq. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—This interesting volume contains the Royal Warrants by which 
the Order was instituted, an account of the ceremonies of inaugura- 
tion, a ‘nominal list” of the members of it, and a record of the 
achievements for which the distinction was granted,—this last in- 
cluding, of course, the deeds of members now deceased. 
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A FREEHOLD INVESTMENT; NO ROYALTIES. 


A Dividend at the minimum rate of 20 per cent. per annum is guaranteed by the Vendor during the first year of the Company's working, secured to the satis- 
faction of the Directors by Deposit and Investment of £30,000. : 
55,000 Shares of the present issue have beon taken by the Vendor in part discharge of Purchase-money (this being the extreme limit to which the Rules of the 
Stock Exchange allow the Vendor to become a Shareholder). — 
40,000 Shares have been already privately applied for, leaving a residue of 70,000 Shares, which are now offered to the Public at par. The remaining Capital will 
not be issued under the Company’s Articles, except at a premium of not less than £1 per Share. 
‘Quarterly Dividends wi!l be declared, the first payable within Four Months after the Mines and Works are taken over. 
{Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be allowed to all Shareholders on amounts paid in advance of Calls. 





THE NORTH WALES FREEHOLD COPPER MINES AND 
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Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1880, which strictly limit the Liability of each Shareholder to the fixed amount of his Share. 
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ABRIDGED 


OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY. 

This Company has been established for the purpose 
of acquiring and working the Freehold Mineral 
Estates, including valuable Copper and Lead Mines, 
known as Derwen Deg, Machernig, and Pannol Gwyn, 
in Carnarvonshire, North Wales. ‘I hey are in active 
working order. and situate on the main road, about a 
mile and a half from the town of Conaway, and close 
to the Isle of Anglesey,in which are the celebrated 
Mona Mine and the Pary’s Mountain. 

UPWARDS OF £40,000 ALREADY EXPENDED.— 
PRESENT BUSINESS 

Upwards of £10,000 has been a!ready expended 
upon these Mines, which extend under some 20 acres, 
and the result of this expenditure, which has been 
most judiciously made, under the advice of the most 
skilled Mining Engineers of the day, is that the Mines 
‘have been thoroughly opened out, are absolutely free 
from water, io excellent working order, and sending 
ores to market. The Company in purchasing them 
thus secures a business which gives an immediate re- 
turn for the capital invested. 

The machinery at the Mines (which are within easy 
access from London, Manchester, or Liverpool, and 
are open to the inspection of intending Shareholders) 
is more than sufficient for the present business, and a 
large extension of it, 

The market value of the ores, and the prices 
fetched, appear from the Reports. The sales have 
‘been made at the smelting works of the Marquis of 
Anglesey, at Amliwch, aud at Swansea and St. 
Helen’s. The freights are very light. The ores so 
sold are certified to have given in some cases as 
much as 30 per cent. produce, and realised upwards 
of £16 per ton. The average produce for the United 
Kingdom is only 10 per cent 
OUTPUT.—COST OF LABOUR AND DRESSING.— 

PROFIT, er a — ON GOULD AND 
£ 


The output from these Mines. only employing 200 
men, with the usual machinery and appliances, will, 
it is estimated, when working at the 60-fathom level, 
be 1,2(0 tons per month; the inclusive cost of labour 
and of dressing the ore for the market (estimated at 
about £3 per ton), leaves a profit, assuming an aver- 
age price of only £11 instead of £16 per ton, of £8 
per ton, equal to £96,000 per annum. This estimate 
omits from view altogether the protits on the sale of 
the gold and silver and the werking of the lead lodes, 

The Directors are anxious not to appear unduly 
sanguine in their estimate of the profits which will be 
divisible, but would mention that upon the present 
capital the figures already given show a profit from 
the business of from 50 to 55 per cent. per annum. 
This is more than justified by the experience of the 
past in the case of other Copper Mines in this country, 
including the Devon Great Consols, the Shares of 
which, under similar circumstances, w:th £1 paid, 
have been sold for £800 each. 

RESERVE FUND.—QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS. 

It has been the habit in these mining operations 
for the managing body to accumulate profits some- 
times for a period of upwards of twelve months 
before paying dividends. It is proposed in the present 
case, as the Company will have the benefit of the 
sales of the ores and consequent profits immediately 
it takes possession of the Mines, to give the Share- 
holders the advantage of a speedy division of the 
profits, and for that purpose, as there ure no royalties 
or rent to be paid, to declare quarterly dividends ; 
after making a provision for the Reserve Fund under 
the Articles. The first dividend will be declared and 
paid within four months after the Company has com- 
menced its operations. A dividend of 20 per cent. as 
4 minimum during the first year is guaranteed by the 
Vendor, and will be secured to the satisfaction of the 
Directors before the completion of the purchase 
under the terms of tue existing Contract. 

FACTS IN SUPPORT OF ESTIMATES OF 
PROFIT. 

Inorder to show that the estimates of profit above 

“iven are very much within the facts of the case, the 





results are referred to of independent assays and | 
tests, reports of which accompany the Prospectus. 
The view of the superior quality of the ore is shared 
by all the practical Mining Engineers and men versed 
in the values of these Ores who have inspected the 
Mines, and is expressed in the Reports above referred 
to, a3 they agree in the opinion th it this sulphuret, 
when separated from its gangue, gives a produce of 
some 30 per cent. of fine Copper; the average of the 
three kingdoms, as already stated, does not exceed 10 
per cent., while that of Cornwall and Devon is not 
over 7 per cent. of fine Copper. This opinion is also 

ractically confirmed by the results of the sales made. 

esides the ordinary demand for ores of this descrip- 
tion, there is always a great request for them among 
Copper ore buyers and smelters for the purpose of 
mixing with the poorer ores. Smelters give prefer- 
ence to them over any raised in the United Kingdom, 
and they command the highest market price. Offers 
have already been made by smelters of known stand- 
ing and responsibility to take the entire output of the 
mines. 

According to the Reports of Mr. James Nancarrow 
and other Mining Engineers of eminence, and if 
regard is to be had to the opinion of the President of 
the Royal School, these mines are practically in- 
exhanstible. Asa matter of fart (which is the best 
means of testing what must always upon estimates 
contain mre or less of theory), it is beyond dispute 
that the mines already mentioned, the Mona and 
Pary’s Mountain, have paid to their Shareholders, in 
one case, upwards of £4,900,000 sterling, and in 
another, 3,000,000 sterling in the shape of profits from 
the sale of similar ores. 

RICHNESS OF THE ORE—PROFESSOR RAM. 
SAY’S OPINION.—OPINIONS OF MINING 
ENGINEERS 

It will be noticed from the subjoined Reports, that 
the lodes are true fissure veins, bearing fine yellow 
and brilliant “ peacock ’’ copper, and that the ores 
are a very rich sulphuret, becoming more rich and 
widening out the deeper they go down. 

Professor Andrew E Ramsay, the Director-General 
of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, ex- 
pressed a very favourable opinion a3 to the great 
value and mineral resources of these mines, after a 
most thorough inspection. His inspection took place 
in the month of May last. (Reportin full accompanies 
the Pro:pectus.) 

In addition to this entirely independent testimony, 
the following gentlemen have, at different stages of 
the development of the mines, inspected and reported 
upon them. In each case the report was highly 
favourable (the reports can be seen at the Company’s 
Offices) :—Messrs. James Nancarrow, Martin Boundy, 
Charles Paynter, Robert Morris, Walter Eddy, John 
Lean, John Howans, John Roberts, and T, J, Evans. 


SITUATION OF MINES.—NATURAL ADVAN- 
TAGES.—LABOUR CHEAP AND ABUNDANT. 
The mines themselves are well placed for con- 

venience and economy in working. From Conway 

the ore is conveyed direct to the smelting works, 
either at Amllwch, at Swansea, or at St. Helen’s 

(where there are a large number of such works), and it 

has a ready and immediate sale at high prices. It 

should be mentioned that there is not only a good 

Railway Station at Conway, but also a Shipping Port 

to any part of the Kingdom. 

The mines also enjoy the advantage of being ina 
neighbourhood where labour is exceptionally cheap 
and abundant, 


LARGE FIELD FOR OPERATIONS IN 
SMELTING, 


There is a large field for the Company's opsrations 
later on, should it be determined by the Shareholders 
to erect smelting and concentration works, in order 
to obtain the full amount of the gold and silver which 
is met with in unuaually large quantities in the ores 
raised in there Mines, and so avoid the great waste and 
Joss of profit involved in the system which at present 
prevails throughout the country. According to the 


APPLICATIONS for SHARES will CLOSE on FRIDAY, August 


August 6, for the Country. 





PROSPECTUS. 


results given by even the present defective systam, the 
silver per ton of ore is upwards of 33 oz., and tha gold 
upwards of 10dwt. These figures have been arrived 
at after careful assays of the ores, and are vouched 
for by Messrs. Johnson and Son, the Assayers to the 
Bank of England and her Majesty’s Mint. it is 
scarcely necessary to point out the large additional 
source of income which thus presents itse!f in the 
sales of the precious metals, apart from the ordinary 
sales of the Copper Ore. It is now known that, by a 
recently discovered process, the gold and silver cap 
be easily and simply extracted. 

There are valuable lodes of lead on the property. 
These lodes have been opened up, and can be worked 
at a profit ; but the main present business of the Com- 
pany is the working and sale of the very rich Copper 


Ores. 
FEATURES OF THIS UNDERTAKING. 

The two important features of this undertaking, 
which make it almost unique in the history of British 
mining, are— 

Firstly.—The property is absolutely freehold, and 
a3 the Company pays no royalty, and they are their 
own landlords, the Shareholders do not run the risk 
of some day finding their property forfeited fur non- 
performance of covenants. 

Secondly.—All the work of prospecting, boring, 
and the other expensive labour of searching for the 
lodes, has been already performed, the whole Estate 
has been tested in every part, and found to be 
absolutely impregnated with minerals and mineral 
substances, while the position of each lode bas been 
clearly ascertained, as will be seen from the map or 
plan accompanying the Prospectus. 

The purchase includes the cottages and the work- 
shops on the Estate, together with the valuable and 
expensive Machinery already mentioned, eng‘nes, 
boilers, boring machines, and apparatus for dressing 
and reducing the ores, with ample plant and stores. 


TERMS OF PURCHASE, 

By the terms of the purchase the Vendor takes in 
part discharge 55,000 Shares in the Company. and in 
cash the sum of £45,000; £30,000 being retained by 
the Directors, and invested under the provisions in 
the Company's Articles of Association as a security 
for the fulfilment of the guarantee. There will be no 
preliminary, promotion, or other expenses, except 
brokerage, and the ordinary and proper lezal ex- 
penses attending the formation and registration of the 
Company, which have been fixed at 1} per cent, on 
the registered capital of the Company. 

These Agreements, and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association, can be seen at the Solicitors’ 
Ottices, 


REPORTS, MAPS, PLANS, AND SAMPLES OF 
ORE TO BE SEEN AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES. 

The Reports, of which extracts are given, with 
the Maps of the Estate, and Plans of the Minisg Setts, 
can be seen at the Offices ol the Company. Several 
tons of ore, taken indiscriminately from the Mines, 
will also be on view during the time the Subscription 
List is open, 

In the event of the capital being over-subscribded, 
the Directors pledge themselves to allot pro rdta, so 
as to ensure an equitable division among applic.uts, 
due regard being given to priority of application. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the O»mpany’s 
Offices, and Application for Shares may be mids on 
the Form annexed to the Prospsctus, accompanied by 
a deposit of 2s 6d per Share, and may be left either 
with the Bankers of the Company, or with the Secre- 
tary, at the Company’s Offices. Application may 
also be made, accompanied by a cheque or Post-office 
order for the deposit, by registered letter, addressed 
to the Bankers, or to the Company at their Offices. 

In the event of no allotment being made to any 
applicant, the full amount of his deposit will be re- 
turned to him, on production of the Banker’s Receipt 

Applicition will be made to the Committee of the 
Stock Exchange for a special settling day, and an 
official quotation of the Company's Shares. 


5, for London, and SATURDAY, 
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EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT to 
SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 

ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS. Thorough 
Education, and every home comfort.—F. C. JARVIS, 
B.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


AVF ALVERN COLLEGE. 
M * 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 
September 27th. 
apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 





For particulars, 





jo Se EE es SSE 
D® », H. B. COTTERILL 
(M.A, Class Trip, Camb.), assisted by Mr, J. 


Hallam (B.A, Math. Trip.), KECEIVES about 
EIGHT PUPILS for ARMY EXAMINATIONS, &c. 
Onexceptionable testimonials to character required. — 
Addres2, 11 Liebig Strasse, Dresden; or BISHOP of 
EDINBURGH, 10 N. Manor Place. Edinburgh. 


— of FRANCE.—An Oxford M.A. 
e and Barrister-at-Law (married), an experi- 
enced and successfal Tutor, residing in his own Villa, 
which is most beautifully and healthily situated, one 
mile from the town of Hy®res, receives SIX PUPILS 
in delicate health, who are prepared for the Uni- 
versities or other Examinations. Highest references. 
—W. HENLEY CHATER, Les Rossignols, Hyéres, 
(Var), France. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


PrincipAL—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 
VicE-PRINCcIPAL—Rey. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, 
September 2uth. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 











TNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Ha'l, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLACE of RESIDENCE for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Full 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to tho Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 

E. A. WURTZBORG, Secretary. 


H EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 
" and GIRLS. 
ssion 1881-82 begins SEPTEMBER 22nd. 








The 

Mathematies—Joun BripGr, M.A. Lond. 

Boys prepared for the Pablic Schools; Girls for 
the Higher Schools and Colleges. Kindergarten for 
Day Pupils. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow, Hampstead, London. 

oo COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
SOUTH DEVON. 

HieaAD MastTer—R,. W. TAYLOR, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for 13 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 17ih 
Wrangler, and 5th Classic, 1860, 

A First-Grade Public School, open without restric- 
tion. Boys are prepared for the Universities, and for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. 
Every attenti nis given to the usual modern school 
subjects. The buildings are large, airy, and well 
lighted, and their healthy situation, on open, rising 
ground facing Dartmoor, gives special advantages for 
delicate boys. The sanitary arrangements are on the 
most approved modern system. The playground 
covers 10 acres. Church of England service in the 
School Chapel. Resident Chaplain. 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23rd,—For pro. 
spectuses and further information apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and 
is a model of sanitary excellence. One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, MILE END, E.—The 
SESSION 1881 2 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER Ist, 1881. Four Entrance Scholarships, 
value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be offered for com- 
petition at the end of September to new Students. 
Entries on or before September 20th. Fecs for 
Lectures and Hospital practice, 90 guineas in one pay- 
ment, or 100 guineas in three instalments. All resi- 
dent and other hospital appointments are free. The 
resident appointments consist of Five House Phy- 
siciancies, Four House Surgeoncies, and One 
Accoucheurship ; Two Dressers and Two Maternity 
Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special entries 
may be made for Medical and Surgical practice. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 

railand tram with all parts of the Metropolis. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





ee HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. 


PRESIDENT of the CouNcInD. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL. 
VIce-PRESIDENT. 
The Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., Head Master of 
Clifton College. 
HEAD MISTRESS.—Miss WOODS. 

The 3rd TERM of 1881 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 17th, New Pupils to attend the Entrance 
Examination on FRIDAY, September 16th, at 9.15 
a.m. 

Mrs. HAIGH, No 77 Pembroke Road, bas been 
licensed by the Council to receive as Boarders Pupils 
attending tho High School. 

A.C. PEARS, Hon Sec. 





HE RIVER PLATE _ TRUST, 
LOAN, and AGENCY COMPANY, Limited. 


Incerporated under the Companies’ Acts. 


CAPITAL: 
£1,0%,000, in 100,000 Ordinary or A Shares 
of £19 each, 
And 50,000 Deferred or B Shares of £5 each, which 
will be issued credited as fully paid up, as hereinafter 
mentioned. ne 

The Profits, after payment of a cumulative dividend 
of 6 per cent. op the A Shares, will be divided per 
Share between the A and B Shares without reference 
to the amounts paid up on each. 

FIRST ISSUE OF 59,000 A SHARES AT PAR, 

Of which 20,000 have been already applied for, pay- 
able as follows:—1l0s on Application; 103 on Allot- 
ment; 10s on November Ist, 1881 ; 103 on February 
Ist, 1832. 

Not more than £2 is intended to be called up, the 
balance (as is usual with Companies of this class), re- 
maining uncalled as security for the Company’s De- 
bentures. 





DIRECTORS. 
Edward Ashworth, Esq., Director Bnenos Ayres 
Great Southern Railway Co. 3 
Frederick Fearon, Esq.,7 Great Winchester Strect, 
EC 


iC. 

J. E. Gorst, Esq., Q.C., M.P., 6 Crown Office Row, 
E.C. 

Hon. Sydney Herbert, M.P., 10 Mandeville Place, W. 

Leon J. Isaac, Esq., 22 Great Winchester Strect, 
E.C. (‘ate of Buenos Ayres). 

Lord Norreys, Wytham Abbey, near Oxford. 

John Taylor, E q., 1 Clanricarde Gardens, W. (late of 
Buenos Ayres). 

BANKERS.—London and County Banking Company 
(Limited), 21 Lombard Street. E.C., and Branches. 
So.icirors.—Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, Crisp, and Co. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. Quilter, Ball, Crosbie, Glegg,and 
Welton. 

Secretary.—T. E, Preston, Esq., (pro tem.) 
TEMPORARY OFFICES.—5 Moorgate Street, E.C, 


PROSPECTUS. 
Tus Company has been formed for carrying on 
in the River Plate Republics (comprising Buenos 
Ayres and the provinces of the Argentine Re- 
public and the Republic of Uruguay) a Trust, 
Loan, and Agency business on the principle of 
the well-established Companies now carrying on a 
similar business in connection with the British 
Colonies, the United States of America, &c., which in 
many instances pay dividends of from 10 to 15 per 
cent., besides the accumulation of large Reserve 
Funds, and whose shares command premiums up to 
249 per cent., as appearing by the list printed at foot. 

The principal business of the Company will be the 
raising of money here on debentures and lending it 
again in the River Piate at the much higher rates of 
int: rest prevailing there, thus occupying the position 
of middle-man between lender and borrower. A 
comparatively small per-centage of profit on the 
borrowed money would ensure a large dividend on 
the Shares, wh n the business is developed. There is 
little or no risk in this class of business, as it is the 
custom in the River Plate to lend on mortgage only 
one-half the value of the mortgaged property. 

The Directors, several of whom are connected with 
the River Pilate, are satisfied that there is a good 
opening for this Company’s operations in that 
country, where the rates for loans on first mortgages 
are exceptionally high. the Buenos Ayres State Mort- 
gage Bank charging at present 8 per cent. interest 
and 1 per cent. commission for their advances, and 
the usual discount rates being from 7 to 9 per cent. 

The area of the Argentine Republic alone is 
1,260,000 square miles, being larger than any other 
South American Republic. This vast territory is 
traversed by an immense river system, and it is 
already intersected by 1,676 miles of railways, and 
5,495 miles of telegraph, both of which are being 
rapidly extended. 

Until quite recently the chief attention of farmers 
has been devoted to stock-raising, and the exports of 
wool, hides, tallow, and preserved meat are very 
large. A very wonderful increase has, however, 
taken place within the last year or two in the pro- 
duction of cerca!s, showing that a very much larger 
tract of land is every year being brought under 
cultivation, in the same way as in the virgin districts 
of the United States. The following tigures will 
illustrate these remarks :— 

Wool exported—1870, 65,704,214 kilos; 1879, 
92,112,400; 1880, 103,000,000. 

Wheat—1870, N11; 1879, 25,669,137 kilos; 1830, not 
yet reported. 

Maize—1870, Nil; 1879; 29,521,317 kilos ; 1880, not 
yet reported. 

The figures for barley, flour, potatoes, tobacco, and 
other producis of the soil show similarly striking 
increases, 

The Repub'ic of Uruguay, with its capital, Monte 
Video, though not so important as the Argentine Re. 
public, also offers a large field for the development of 
the resources of national wealth, It is in this Repub- 
lic that the immense establishment of Liebig's Extract 
of Meat Company and other establishments of a similar 
character are situated, and the growth of the export 
of Preserved Beef and Extract of Meat shows how 
largely this trade is being developed, there having 
been sbipped in 1879 1,249,978 kilos, against 101,663 
kilos in 1873, 

In both the Argentine and Uruguay Republics the 
system has been largely adopted of forming colonies 
of different nationalities, and hence there now exist 
important Welsh, Italian, Swiss, German, Basque, 
and other communities, which are a growing source 
of prosperity and strength. 

The Directors have already secured a valuable busi- 
ness tor the Company, viz., the purchase of the prin- 
cipal assets of the Mercantile Bank of the River Plate 
(uow in liquidation), standing in the Bank's Books at 
£701,700, aud comprising all the Debentures and the 
principal part of the Shares of the Monte Video Water- 
works, and Interests in Real Property, Railways, &c., 
in the Argentine Republic and Uruguay; the terms 
being the payment of a part of the purcuase mouey 
(£340,000) in cish, and the balance (£250,000) in 
Deferred Shares. The present income from these 








considerably increased. The Directors consider the 
reali-able value of these assets so much in excess of 
the cash payment for them, that the surplus will con- 
stitute an important asset of the Company, thereby 
strengthening the position of the A Shareholders, 
The intended agreement for giving effect to this pur- 
chase is scheduled to the Articles of Association, 

The Directors propose to make a first issue of 
Debentures towards providing the amount payable in 
cash as above; and as lenders will have, in addition 
to the security of the Company's assets, the guarantee 
of the uncalled liability on its shares, the Debentures 
will constitute an exceptionally good security. 

If no allotment be made, the amount paid on de. 
posit will be returned in full, 

The above Agreement, and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of this Company, can be seen 
at the offices of the Solicitors. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
can be obtained at the Temporary Offices of the 
Company, or from the Bankers or Solicitors. 

Application for Shares must be made on the form 
accompanying the prospectus to the London and 
County Banking Company, Limited, or any of its 
Branches. 

London, July 29th, 1881. 


____ THE LIST ABOVE REFERRED TO. 


| | 























Am’u't P’re’nt 
Name of Company. of Sh’s. Pid up, Price. | Prem. 
anaemia — | —— ' | 
Australian Mortgage, 
Land, and Finanee ....... 25 5 17 | 240 
British and American 
MROFIQAGS ...<icsecese..cces...| 10 2 23] 43 
British and Australasian 
Trust and Loan .......66... 25 23 43 | 90 
National Mortgage and 
Agency of New Zealand 10 1 13 | 50 
New Zealand Loan and 
Mercantile Agency Co...| 25 23 5? | 130 
New Zealand Trust and 
Loan, Limited..........c000. 25 5 15 | 200 
South Australian Land 
Mortgage and Agency... -10 2 23} 37 
South African Loan, Mort- 
gage& Mercantile Ag’ney 10 1 13 | 68 
Trust and Agency of 
Australasia .... mae: SP 44 3 | 200 
HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds, 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MopeERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED ee AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
MIRKBECK BANK,.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued, A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st. 1880. 


ee FIRE OF FICE, 

Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 

Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, W. 

ESTABLISHED 1710. 

HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 

LIGHTNING Losses, whether by Fire or Concussion, 














admitted. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
{ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
, | beamed 
FRY’S yrrys CARACAS COCOA. 
| A choice prepared Cocoa. 
COCOA | ‘A most delicious and valuable article.” 
mi —Standard, ppaeneiees 
GUARANTEED PURE. 
»Q| — 
FRY’S'-ry’s COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 
COCOA | the superfluous oil extrncted. 
J.S. FRY and SONS. 





TNURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 





aseets is £15,500 per annum, which will no doubt be 








Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 
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(Every Casting bears the Trade-Mark of the Firm.) 


MACFARLANE’S CASTINGS, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Exhibiting at INTERNATIONAL SANITARY EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, LONDON, till 13th August. 


Tltustrated Catalogue, Price List, Plans, and Estimates, on application. 


WALTER MACFARLANE AND CO, GLASGOW, 
Contractors by Appointment to Her Majesty’s War Department. 





BY THE COURTESY OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


| 
WILLS’ BEST 
BIRDSEYE, 





__W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN INFANT ALIMENTATION. 


Dr. W. S. Playfair, writing to the 
British Medical Journal, May 21st, 
1881, says :—* I should like to direct 
the attention of practitioners to the 
Artificial Human Milk now pre- 
pared by THE AYLESBURY DAIRY H 
COMPANY, at a cost little over that 
of the best nursery milk, I 
suggested its manufacture to THE 
AYLussuRY DAIRY COMPANY, and 
the specimens with which they have 
since supplied me have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. I lock upon it 
as immeasurably superior to asses’ 
milk, and if this valuable prepara- 
tion were more generally known 
and used, much illness, in the case 
of children who cannot be brought ” 
up at the breast, would be avoided.” 











From the Social Science Review. 
“* How to feed an infant deprived 
of its Mother's Milk,’ is, indeed, one 
of the most important sanitary 
questions of the present day; for 
upon its proper solution will depend 
the health, strength, and vigour of 
the rising generation.” 

May be obtained from Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys, Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Jobn Bell and Co., 338 Oxford 
Street ; Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and 
Co. 300 High Holborn, W.C., 86 
New Bond Street, W., and 7 
Pouitry, E.C.; Messrs. Savory and 
Moore, 143 New Bond Street, 29 
Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, and 
1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; 
| Messrs. P. and P. W. Squire, 277 

Oxford Street, W.; Messrs, Young 

and Postans, 35 Baker Street, 

(large). | Portman Square, W., and of all 
| respectable Chemists. 


ARTIFICIAL 


U M AN 


MILK. 





Price 1s per bottle (small). 


ls 6d 





Prepared and Sold by 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
ST, PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, LONDON. 





{t should be weit understood that Artificial Human Milk will not remain sweet longer than ordinary Milk. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
ingdom, 
An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invali:ds. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 


Ask for the Licbig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





Gold Medal Paris ‘Exhibition, 1878. 


KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
AND 


FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 

Britis Mepicat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 

SOLD EHVERYWHERE WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 

J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


NEA V E’S 
| FOR 


England, 





; the ag 
} activ 


} stomach ar 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


PURCHASERS OF OF “BOOKS 
FOR 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES 
ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO INSPECT 
THE LARGE AND CHOICE 
COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


IN 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS 
NOW ON VIEW 
IN THE SALE DEPARTMENT 
OF 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





The Books have been bound expressly 
for this Stock, . 


BY SOME OF THE BEST BINDERS 
IN LONDON, 


AND ARE WELL ADAPTED FOR 


GENTLEMEN’S LIBRARIES, AND SCHOOL OR 
COLLEGE PRIZESpeee 


Revised Catelegaes Postage Fees, on Application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


Now ready. 


ENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL of 

BEACONSFIELD. Vol. Il. By AL@ganon 

Foaeo, M.A., Cantab. Cloth, crown 8yo, 750 pages, 
price 10s 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Bentinck-Disraeli Statesmanship—Mr. 
Disraeli's Foreign Sympathies—His Profound Views 
on Ireland—The Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire in Three Years—Disraeli the Agitator—How 
Mr. Disrseli accepted Mr. Cobden's Chailenge—How 
the Author Puzzled and the Orator Perplexed the 
Poor Protectionists — Tory-Radical Reform Bills, 
1859 and 1867—His Turk Mania — The Derby. 
Disraeli Government and Spirited Foreign Policy 
—The Eastern Question in the Hands of Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord Beaconsfield. 1866-1879—* Lothair ” 
and its Critics—Mr. Disraeli on Popery, and Secret 
Societies—Six Years of Power—The Downfall of 
Imperialism — Opposition in 1880— “ Endymion,” 
aud Opposition ia 1831. First Steps towards a Tory- 
Radical Land Bill—Résumé and Coaclusion. 


GOUBAUD and Son, 39 and 40 Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, London. 





Now ready. 

] F. MILLET. T wenty Et chings 
eye bai Woodcuts, reproduced in fac.simnile, and 
a Biography by W. E. HENL&Y. India-proof Edition, 
limited to 500 copies.—The FINE-AKT SOCIETY, 148 
New Bond Street ; and all Booksellers. 


URNISHING IRONMONGERY. 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE and GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNITURE. 

Bedsteads, 

Bedding, 

Furniture for 

Bed-rooms, 

Dining-rooms, 

Drawing-room:, 

Lamps, 


Fender Frames, 
Marble ditto, 
Fire-irons, 
Stoves and Ranges, 
Chimney-pieces, 
Gasaliers, 
Clocks and Bronzes, 
Kitchen Utensils, 
Electro-Silver Plate and Cutlery 
Gas and Hot-water Work 
The most extensive assortment of Parnishing fron- 
mongery, &c., in the Kingdom, arranged in 2) large 
Show-rooms 
Colza Oil, 2s 9d per gallon; Kerosine ditto, ts 2d 
per gallon. 


TILLIAM S. BURTON 
sends a Catalogue gratis and post paid. [t 
contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his nnrivallei 
stock of General Furnishing Ironmongery, Uabinct 
Furnitrre, Bedsteads, Bedding, &e., with | list of prices 
Special arrangements made with reference to credit 
witkont in auy way altering the system of p!air 
figures and fixed prices, thus retaining to the pvr 
chaser all the advantages of prices arranged for net 

cash. 
39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, and 4 NEWMAN 

STRERT, &c. 


fC igre DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, have been awarded at the Melbou rne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, contirmed by a Govern 

ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irisn Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings. Strand, London, W.C. 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—DISEASES OF ADVANCED YSARS,— 
Tho grand climacteric being passed, mankind passes 
to old age. ‘Lhou the digestion becomes impaired, the 
nervous system grows feeble, and the physical powers 
become enervated. Now arise congestion of the 
liver, lungs, or head, followed by dropsy, asthma. or 
apoplexy, whicd frequently afflct and often destroy 
ed. As the liver usually becomes torpid, its 
veedily he revived by rubbing Hol. 
nt thoroughly over the pit of the 
right side, at least twice a day, aud 
ls at the same time. This treatment 






ity may 
loway’s Ointy 










taking the 


| also disperses all other congestions, by varying the 


parts rubbed, aczording to the situations of the mis- 
*hief 
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The AUGUST number of “ MACMILLAN’S 
MAGAZINE” contains an Article by the late 
DEAN of WESTMINSTER, on ‘The WEST- 
MINSTER CONFESSION of FAITH.” 


N ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
E |. No. 262, for AUGUST, price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

. TRE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. By Henry James, Jun. 
Chaps. 43-46. 

Two THBORIES OF PoETRY. By Arthur Tilley. 

A NIGHTIN JUNE. By Alfred Austin, 

THE WESTMINSTER CONFESSION OF FAITH. By the 
Dean of Westminster. 

THE ‘‘ MILITAR-WOCHENBLATT”’ ON THE BRITISH 
ARMY, 

. Soap-Sups. By the Hon. Sophia M. Palmer, 

THE Ning SONS: A CRETAN LEGEND. By W.F. 
Bramwell. 

. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS, By Ivan Tourgenieff, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


Bot _ 


ou 


Sn ut 


1 y LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST, 1881. No. DCCXC. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
UNCLE Z. 


HINTS FORTHE VACATION RAMBLE. By an Old Tramp" 
FLORIO: A LITTLE TRAGEDY, 

THE PRIVATE SECRETARY.—Part X. 

Tue LAND OF Kaemi.—Part III.: Old and New, 


HOLIpAYS.—SUNSET ON THE LomoNpDs. By J. Logie 
Robertson. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES.—No. IV.: EDWARD GIBBON. 
THE MEININGEN COMPANY AND THE LONDON STAGE. 


BESIEGED IN THE TRANSVAAL. THE DEFENCE OF 
STANDERTON.—Concluded. 


WILLIAM BLACKWuOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
leet SE. fly MAGAZINE, 

AUGUST, 1881. No.620. New Series, No. CXL. 

Price 2s 6d. 

CONTENTS. 

IN TRUST: THE STORY OF A LADY AND Her TV.OVER. 
Chap. 19. The Catastrophe. 20. The Will. 21, 
When all was over. 

Mr. MAX MULLER’s PHILOSOPHY OF MYTHOLOGY. By 
A. Lang. 

TRCATARIANISM AND RITUALISM. By the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl. 

MipsuMMER Noon. By the Author of ‘‘ Consolations.” 

THE FINANCE OF UNENDOWED HOSPITALS. By B. 
Burford Rawlings. 

THE GREAT SOUTHERN COMET OF 1880. By A.M. 
Clerke. 

A Fitm OF GOSSAMER: A STORY OF THE CHESTNUT 
HARVEST. 

Tue Turco. From the French of Paul Dérou'eJe. 

HisTORIC MEMORIALS OF THE NORFOLK Coasr. I, By 
Mrs. Herbert Jones. 

CLOSING SCENES. 

London: Loneémans and Co. 
Now ready (One Shilling), No. 260. 

Sie CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 

AUGUST. With Illustrations by George du 

Maurier and W. Small. 

CONTENTS. 

Love THE Dest. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 23. 
A Storm in a Teacup.—24, Women of the Future.— 
25. Mabel’s Anodyne. 

Mr. Grppon’s LOVE-PASSAGE, 

THE Datsy’s PEDIGREE. 

PUNCH AND PULCINELLA. By E. M. Clerke. 

Pavuurne. A Dramatic Tale. By Julian Hawthorne. 
6. Goldand Roses.—7. Sparring.—8. A Hit.—9. Two 
Women.—10. Engaged.—11. Married. 

— A Psychological Art Fancy. By Vernon 

ee, 

Tue PuHantom Ox. By Theodore Tilton. 

A GRAPE FROM A THORN. By James Payn. (With 
an Iliustration.) Chap. 32. Miss Burt.—33. Barton 
Castle.—34. A Reveiation.—35. The Churchyard. 

London: Smitru, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 

Edited by Rev. SamuEL Cox. 

TPHE EXPOSITOR, for AUGUST, 

price 1s, is now ready, containing :— 

THE VISION OF ISAIAH. By the Editor. 

Tue REVISED VERSION. By Rev. J. Agar Beet. 

THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Mr. T. M. 
Home. 

TATIAN'’S DIATESSARON. By Prof. Henry Wace, M.A. 

THE HISTORICAL CHRIST OF ST. PAUL. By Rey. G. 
Matheson, D.D. 

Micah’S PROPHECY OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 
By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A, 

London; HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 

Edited by Rev. H. R. Reynoups, DD. 

‘te EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE, 

for AUGUST, is now ready, price ¢€d, con- 

taining i— 


BeRNARD OF CLAIRVAUX. By Rev. Charles Stanford, 
D.D. 


Facets Or Curistian Lire. By Mr. Edward Butler. 
Mr. FrovupE ON MODERN EVANGELICAL RELIGION. 
By Rev. Professor Croskery. 
FresH NOTES ON A Ram’s Horn. By a Country 
DERN WORSHIPPERS OF AN UNKNOWN Gop. By 
vy. G. 8. Ingram, ; 
NISCENCES OF A DanisuH Tour, By Rev. Josiah 
iney 








Tur Revisep Version.—Il. By the Editor. 
}ENERAL GARFIELD AND HIS GREAT Work. By Rov 
J. Baldwin Brown, B.A. 
PorTRY—‘ THE PassinG OF ARTHUR.’’ By Il. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row 





{ Deputy-Comptroiler-Gaeneral 0 


it in E FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
§ for AUGUST. 
Irn1sH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. By Matthew Arnold. 
A New Lire oF VoLTAIRE. By George Saintsbury. 
Two Acts oF UNION: a Contrast. By A. V. Dicey. 
Tue Morat CoLour OF RaTIONALISM. By Lonise J. 
Bevington. 
Co-OPFRATIVE FARMING. By William Hazlit Roberts. 
Tue Future oF Istam’ By Wilfred S. Blunt. 
Le1gH Hunt aS A Poet. By Armine T. Kent. 
THE LAND QUESTION IN Europe. By Sir R. Blenner- 
hassett, M.P. 
eo TREATIES: a Surrender of Principle. By 
. irda. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, Lim ITED, 11 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C,. 


~~ Monthly, price Half a-Crown. 


— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 

THE FIELDS OF CONFLICT BETWEEN FAITH AND UN- 
BELIEF. By the Rev. Professor Plumptre. 

Byron, GOETHE, AND Mr. MatTHEW ARNOLD. By 
W. Hale White. 

ScortisH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC WATER- 
Taves. By Karl Blind. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
PurLosorpHy OF RELIGIon. By Dr. A. M. Fair- 
bairn. IL, . 

Tue Rise AND Fat OF THE CONFEDERATE GOVERN- 
MENT. By J. M. Farrar. 

My Answer TO Opponents. By W. Bence Jones. 

Are REFORMS POSSIBLE UNDER MussctLMAN RULE? 
By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 

ANCIENT EGypt IN ITS COMPARATIVE RELATIONS. 
By R.S. Poole. III. 

A Russian SOCIAL-PANSLAVIST PROGRAMME, DRAWN 
up In Lonpon. By C. Tondini de Qnarenghi. 

Lawn-TENNIS AND ITS PLayERS. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. D. Osborn. 

STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row, 


5 ie NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for AUGUST, 1881, price 2s 6d. 

ISOLATED FREE-TRADE. 1. By Sir Edward Sullivan, 
Bart. 2. By His Grace the Duke of Manchester. 
“THE REVOLUTIONARY Party.’ By the Right Hon. 

the Earl of Dunraven. 
THE COMING OF AGE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. By Sir 
Robert Loyd-Lindsay, V.C., K.C.B., M.P. 
Herepitary Ruters. By the Marquis of Blandford. 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD. By the Rev. Robert Shindler. 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANTS (Concluded.) By George 
J. Romanes. 
My Return to Arcapy. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 
Tue ARAB MONUMENTS OF Eeypt. By Frank Dillon. 
PANTHEISM AND Cosmic Emotion, By Frederic 
Harrison. 
County CHARACTERISTICS—Kent. By H. G. Hewlett. 
WHAT SHALL WE PO WITH OUR BANKRUPTS? By the 
Right Hon. Viscount Sherbrooke, 
C. KkGAN PAUL and Co., London. 


T HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 303, is now ready. 
1. MADAME DE STAEL, 


CONTENTS, 
2. Inp1a In 1880. 
3. EARTHQUAKES, THEIR CAUSE AND ORIGIN. 
4. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE VATICAN. 
5. WALKS IN ENGLAND. 
6. FLORENCE. 
7. Tue Sire oF Homer’s Troy. 
8. RapicaL History and Tory GOVERNMENT. 
9. ENGLISH TRADE AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 
JOUN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


JNGLISH TRADE and FOREIGN 
“4 COMPETITION.—See an Article in No. 303 of 
the QUARTERLY REVIEW, just published. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now ready, Part IL. Vol. XLIV., JUNE, 1881. 
Price 5s. 
lia CAL SOCIETY’S 
JOURNAL. 
CONTENTS. 
On METHODS OF ELECTING REPRESENTATIVES. By 
H. R. Droop, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 











‘Tue HistoRY AND STATISTICS OF THE IRisuH 


INCUMBERED Estates Court, WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR A TRIBUNAL WITH SIMILAR JURISD 
ENGLAND. By R. Denny Urlin, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. 

On TEMPERATURE AND ITS RELATION TO MORTALITY. 
An Illustration of the Application of the Numerical 
Method to the Discovery of Truth. By Dr. W. A 
Guy, F R.S. 

“OFFICIAL STATISTICS COMMITTEE.” Extracts from 
the Parliamentary Paper No. 39 of Session 1881. 
MISCELLANEA :—(1), Commercial and Financial 
History of 1880; (2), Lioyd’s Stat’stics of Marine 

Casualties for 1839; (3 











), [legitimacy in England 
and Wales during 1879; (4), Census of England and 
Wales, 1881, and of the United Kingdom ; (5). The 
Population of the United States in 1889; (5), Addi- 
tions to the Library, &c. 

London: E. Sranrorp, 55 Charing Cross, SW. 


Now ready, Part I., price Two Shillings. 
ROCEEDINGS of the INTER- 
NATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, 
held in Paris in 1881, Condensed and Translated 
from the Official Proces-verbaux, with Notes and 
Appendices. By A, COTTERELL Trupr, B.CS., 
the Government of 





India, 

London: P. S. Kine, Canada Building, King 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

NANITARY APPLIANCES, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON.—See the BUILDER 

(4d, by post 43d); also Views of Spanish Academy of 
Arts, Rome ; Staiford School of Art; Sunday Schools, 
Broughton Park, and Ilastrations of House Ventila- 
tion—Water Famine—Chalk Farm Bridge—Savage 
Architecture — Siloam Iascription — Birmingham— 
Dulwich Gallery, &¢ —46 Catherine Street, and all 
Newsmea, 





















———. 


NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY, 


I. MOODS. 

price 6s 6d. 
_ “Anew author has developed among us—a poet 
if poetry be deep, vigorous thoughts, clothed in 
rhythmical language. He chooses to appear anony- 
mously, but if he uses the veil out of tenderness for 
his reputation he cannot too soon remove it, for the 
work can bring nothing but honour to its author.”— 
Glasgow News, July 25th, 


II. The VILLA by the SEA, and 


other POEMS. By James Hepprrwick, LL.D. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. — [In a Jew days. 


III. The DEATH of THEMISTOCLES, 


and other Poems. By Joun Nicox, A.M., Oxon. 
LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the 
— of Glasgow. Extra feap. 8vo, price 
§ Oa. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
[Ready. 


“Throughout the poem the langnage is admirably 
chosen ; the versification is always in congruity with 
the situation; and nearly every page reveals the spirit 
of Greek poetry.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

“‘ With the exception of the Laureate, probably no. 
living poet could have written the ‘Donna Vera.’ 
It is a song of devotion to truth for truth’s sake: it 
is worthy of the theme.”’—Dundce Advertiser. 


New Poem, by the Author of ‘Olrig Grange,’ 
* Hilda,” &e. 


IV. RABAN; or, Life Splinters. B 
Water C. SmiTH. Extra tfeap. 8vo, clot 
price 7s 6d 

“This is a book which, when read, makes day de- 
lightfal and night delicious, something to treasure, 
to read, and reread.’’—Metropolitan. 

“We do not hesitate to say that ‘ Raban’ is by far 
not only the most beautiful poem which Mr. Smith 
has produced, but the one from which the most im- 
portant results may be expected. Without being 
didactic he teaches, and without preaching preachcs 
the most eloquent of sermons.’’— Westminster Review. 

“Its value lies chiefly in the deep insight into 
human nature, the gencrous breadth of sympathy, 
and courageous loyalty to the cause of truth, re- 
vealed in dealing with some of the most difficult 
problems of the day.’’-—Scotsman. 


Ny. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, 
Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 





Now ready, in 2 vols., 21s, 


A Visit to Abyssinia: an 
Account of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. 
WINSTANLEY, late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 

“A capital record of travels, written in a lively and 
entertaining style.”"—Atheneum. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AUTHOR of “St, OLAVE'S,” &c, 3 vols, 


Wanted, an Heir, By C. L 


PrrkIs, Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &c. 3 vols. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of “Gentianella,” &c, 3 vols, 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 


Iza DuFFus Harpy. 3 vols. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances. 


POYNTER, Author of * My Litile Lady.” 2 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


CRAIK. 3 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, 264 pp., square 16mo, with 200 woodcuts 
cloth, price 3s. 

\ BC of GOTHLC ARCHITECTURE. 
f By JOHN HENry Parker, U.B., Hon, M.A. 
Oxon., F.S.A, Lond., &e. ‘* Architectural History can 
only be understood by the eyes,—either by seeing the 
buildings themseives, or accurate represeutations of 
them, arranged in chrono'ogical order, This latter is 
what has been attempted in the present work,” 


Nearly ready. 
rPNHE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 
of the CILY cf ROME, abridged from Mr. 

Pui ker’s “ Arche dlugy of Rome.” 
PARKER and Co., Oxford; and 6 Southampton Street, 
Strand, Lendon. 


Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing. 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L.,. 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: ©. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


Rgpesesctes MERICAN METHOD; 
tf or, a New and Infallibie System to LEARN in 
Turee Mouths how to Read, Write,and Proacunce 
Correctly the FXENCH LANGUAGE. By J. DE 
FALuLOoN, B.A., K.L,H. Cloth, 8vo0, pp. 791, price Se. 
London: DULAU and Uo., 37 Soho Square 
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Now ready, 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, price 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN 


LITERATURE. By Joun Appineton Symonns, M.A., Author 
of “Studies of the Greek Poets,’ “Sketches in Italy and 
Greece,” &c. Being Vots. IV. and V. of “RENAISSANCE in 
ITALY,” and concluding the Work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL: Sermons on the 
Church of England and Dissent. Edited by the Rev. R. H. 
Hapnen, B.A., Curate of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate. With 
Introduction by the Very Rev. ARTHUR PENRHYN Srantey, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 


lame: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


CLIFFORD GRAY: a Romance of Modern 


Life. By W. M. Harpinee. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
THE LARGEST STOCK TO SELECT FROM IN LONDON. 
Silver Cases, from £2 10s; Gold Cases, from £8 8s, 
PRICE-LISTS AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT TO ST. JAMES’S 


OSLER’S CHINA AND GLASS. 


OSLER’S NEW sHOW ROOMS, extending into ‘Newman 


___ Street, are NOW OPEN. 


OSLER’S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for MINTON’S and 
WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


OSLER’'S MANUFACTORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1811. 
Patron—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


A N D SON 


HAVE ADDED 


SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Furniture, with 600 Designs, sent free 
by post. 





H ALL, © 

















HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Rend, W. 
“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.’ 
| —‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
H U N Y A D | | “Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
| —Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LIEBIG, VIR- 
| CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c., 
; | &c, &e. 
} | The name of the ** APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
J A N Oo S LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
| Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND 
LIST. 


At all Booksellerr, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR AUGUST, 1881. 
KitH AND Kry. By Jessie Fothergill. (Continued.) 
PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF LORD STRATFORD AND THE CRIMEAN WAR. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MAJOR'S MONKEY. 
BOOKS AND THSIR BUYERS. 
THE AWAKENING, 
THE CARLYLE CONTROVERSY. 
“A CAPITAL FARCE FOR SNOOLE.”’ 
RoBERT MACAIRE AND Rvuy Bias. 
9. THK FrRERES, By Mrs. Alexander. (Continue.) 
*,* Cases for binding the Volumes of “TEMPLE BAR” can be obtained of ald 
Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


SON’S 


PNAS Spm 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


Immediately, in 3 vols. crown Svo. 


A WILL AN D A 
By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON, 
Author of “‘ Too Strange Not To Be True,” &c. 


WAY. 





By the AUTHOR of “SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON IT.” 
FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. Werner, Author of 


“ Undera Charm,” “ No Surrender,” &c. Translated by CuRisTINA 
TYRRELL. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Herr Werner bas established his claim to rank with those very few writers 
whose works are, or should be, matters of interest to all readers of cultivation 
throughout Europe."—Graphic. 





By the AUTHOR of “OUR LADY of TEARS.” 
KING LAZARUS. By James Leith Derwent, 


Author of “Our Lady of Tears.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 





By the AUTHOR of “FOLLY MORRISON.” 
Lieutenant BARNABAS. By Frank ‘ Barreti.. 


Author of “ Folly Morrison,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Full of sense and humour, The best character in the novel is that of Lady 
Betty,—one of the freshest, most charming, and most natural studies of the 
growth of a child intoa woman that has appeared for a very long time. '---Graphic. 

“ The chief fault which we have to find with ‘ Lieutenant Barnabas,’ is that it 
caused us to sit up till nearly three a.m. to finish it. The novel is well worth 
reading,’’—Whitehall Review. 





TWO NEW STORIES BY MISS FOTHERGILL. 
In small crown 8vo, price 2s 6d each. 
ONE OF THREE. | MADE OR MARRED ? 


Neither of the Two above Stories has previously appeared in a@ 
Circulating-Library form. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author of 


“ Dorothy Fox.’’ New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By R, MOUNTENEY JEPHSON. 
A RED RAG. By R. Mounteney Jephson, Author 


of “He would be a Soldier,’ &&. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





; PURE DISTILLED WATER 


SALUTARIS aerated with Carbonic Acid Gas, and nothing else! 
No soda, no minerals, no impurities! TWO 
WATER 


| SHILLINGS PER DOZEN delivered in London, cash 


to Carter, and empties in exchange. OR packed for 
| the COU NTRY i in three-dozen cases, 12s 6d, and 5s 
repaid when Case and Bottles are returned to| 
| Factory, making net price 73 6d, or Half-a-Crown 


ALUTARIS WATER COMPAN 
236 Fulham Road, London. 


| per doz. Costs ONE-THIRD to ONE-HALF th: | 
TWO PENCE ak 7. Foreign Waters. Orders 4 Post, to 


CHAMPAGNE | GOLD MEDAL, — 


| LLOTT’ 
— — GI S 
STEEL PENS. 


__ PA RIS, » 1878. 


| 
/MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


BOTTLES. 





LEA AND PERRINS’ 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
WORCESTERSHIRE 


THE 


SAUCE. 


SAUCE, 


OXFORD ST., MANSION- HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. . LONDON. 





LAIR'S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
| FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


| 
| 
| 


vue are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the | The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
abel on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,”’ without which no bottle of the original | eured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


is genuine, 


* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and eeanenietmeane London; and Export 


Cites generally, Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World 


These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by a!) Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box 
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Wm. H. ALLEN AND CO.'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The AFGHAN WAR of 1879-80, 
being a C.mplete Narrative of the Capture of 
Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed- 
Khel, the Brilliant March to Candahar, and the 
Defeat of Ayoub Khan, with the Operations on 
the Helmund, and the Settlement with Abdur 
Rahman Khan. By HOWARD HENSMAN, Special 
Correspondent of the Pioneer (Allahabad), and the 
Daily News (London). 8vo, with Maps, 21s. 

(In a few days. 


The AMATEUR POTTERY and 
GLASS PAINTER, with Directions for Gilding, 
Chasing, Burnishing, Bronzing, and Ground- 
laying. By E. CAMPBELL HANCOCK. Illustrated 
with Chromo Lithographs, Fac-similes, and 
numerous Woodcuts, With an Appendix. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, 63. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 
WRITINGS of THOMAS CARLYLE. With 
Persona! Reminiscences and Selections from his 
Private Letters to Numerous Correspondents. By 
RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD, 2 vols. With 
Portrait and Iilustrations. 


COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
LANGUAGES of FURTHER INDIA. A Frag- 
ment; and other Essays, the Literary Remains of 
Captain C. J. F. S. Forbes, of the British Burmah 
Commission, Author of * British Burmah and its 
People: Sketches of Native Manners, Customs, 
and Rel gions.” 


BRITISH INDIA, and its RULERS. 
By H. 8S: CUNNINGHAM, M.A., One of the Judges 
of the High Court of Calcutta. and late Member of 
the Famine Commission. 8yo, 10s 6d. 


TURKISH LIFE in WAR TIME. 


By Henry O. Dwiaut, Crown 8vo, 12s. 


EARLY IDEAS: a Group of Hindoo 
Stories. Collected and Arranged by ANARYAN. 
8vo, 5s, 


RECORDS of SPORT and MILITARY 
LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel G. T. FRASER, formerly of the 
Ist Bombay Fusiliers, and more recently attached 
to the Staff of H.M.’s Indian Army. With an In- 
troduction by Colonel G. B. MALLEsON, C.S.I. 
Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


SKETCHES from NIPAL: His- 
torical and Descriptive. With Anecdotes of the 
Court Life and Wild Sports of the Country in the 
Time of Maharaja Jang Bahadur, G.C.B. With 
Illustrations of Religious Monuments, Architec- 
ture, and Scenery, from the Author's own Draw- 
ings. By the late HENRY AMBROSE OLDFIELD, 
M.D., many years Residency Surgeon at Khat- 
mandu, Nipal. 2 vols. 8vo, 3és. 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the 
ATONEMENT; an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church, with an [ntroduction 
on the Principle of Theological Developments. 
By H. Nutcomp& OXENHAM. Third aud Enlarged 
Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


**One of the ablest and probably one of the most 
charmingly written treatises on the subject which 
exist in our language.”—Times. 


WHISPERINGS in the WOOD: 
Finland Idylis for Children. From the Swedish 
of Zach Tropelius. By ALBERT ALBERG, Author 
of “‘ Fabled Stories from the Zoo,’’ and Editor of 
**Chit-Chat by Puck,’’ ‘‘ Rose-Leaves,” and 
** Woodland Notes.”’ Illustrated, 3s 6d. 


SNOWDROPS: Idylls for Children. 
From the Swedish of Zach Tropelius. By ALBERT 
ALBERG, Anthor of ‘‘ Whisperings in the Wood.” 
Illustrated, 3s 6d. 


LADIES on HORSEBACK : Learning, 
Park-riding, aud Hunting, with Hints upon 
Costume, and numerous Anecdotes. By Mrs. 
PowEr ©’ Donocuur (Nannie Lambert), Author- 
ess of “‘The Knave of Clubs,’’ “ Horses and 
Horsemen,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s, 


ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. 


By ParkER GILLMORE, Author of “A Ride 
Through Hostile Africa,” “The Great Thirst- 
Land,” &e. Crown 8vo, with 10 [!astrations, by 
Alfred T. Elwes. 7s 61. 


London: Ws. H. ALLEN and CO., 


3 Waterioo Place. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


MISSING PROOFS. 
A PEMBROKESHIRE TALE. 
By M. C. STIRLING, 


Author of ‘‘ The Grahams of Invermoy,”’ &c. 
Two Volumes, crown 8yo, 17s. 


POST MORTEM. 


Price One Shilling. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. BRENON’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, crown 8vo extra, price 63. 


TRIBUNE REFLECTS; 


And other Poems. 
3y EDWARD ST. JOHN-BRENON, 


Author of ‘‘ Ambrosia Amoris,’’ &c. 


THE 


CHARACTERS SATIRISED BY THE TrIBUNE:—A. M. Snillivan, M.P., T. D. Sallivan, M.P., E. Dwyer 
Gray, M.P., C. Dawson, M.P., Michacl Davitt, Patrick Egan, M. Leahy, Esq., J. O’Kelly, M.P., J. McCoan, 
M.P., and the Author himself, &c. 


REEVES and TURNER, 


London : 
A RT JOURNAL. 


T H E 
FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN AUGUST NUMBER:— 
“SURPRISE.” Etched by V. Luvitrier, after a Drawing by J. D. Linton. 
“A HIGHLAND GROUP.” Line Engraving, after Sir Enwin LANDsEER, R.A. 
“SATSUMA FAIENCE.” In Colour. 
The Literature includes— 


“CHARLES NAPIER HEMY.” Illustrated. 

“The POSITION and CLAIMS of DECORATIVE ART.” By WALTER Crane. 
* HINTS to COLLECTORS—THOMAS and JOHN BEWICK.”’ Illustrated. 
“KERAMIC ART.’ Illustrated. 

“THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS.” 

“OUR HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE—SEATS.”’ Illustrated. 


“SEVILLE.” Illustrated. 
Monthly, 2s 6d. 
Proofs of M. LHUILLIER’S ETCHING, from Mr. J. D. LINTON’S “SURPRISE,” signed 


and strictly limited to 100, may be had from the principal Printsellers, price 21s each. 


196 Strand. 








26 IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON will find in the 
GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY the Advantages of a FIRST-CLASS 
CLUB. The Reading and Writing-rooms, the Reference Library, the Luncheon and 
Dining-rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-room, and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-room are 


open daily, from 9 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the foregoing, ) 
together with 6 vols. delivered free from the Circulating ¢ 
BPAY 255 00) sae) tae ese ese eee ae) Sa ese gees ) 


Three Guineas 
per Annum. 


Two Guineas 


Subscription for Club Membership only ... per Annum. 


One Guinea 


Subscription to the Circulating Library only ... 
per Annum. 


¢ 
ee 

( From 
“¢ 

PROSPECTUSES, WITH TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
Forwarded, post free, on application to 
Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 

GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited) NEW BOND STREET. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blancmange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 














a RIG ss Des 


Mice. 


5 CRIA IA, 2S 








CREAMER 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S 


CHEAP 


EDITIONS OF 
Post 8vo, Illustrated Boards, 


POPULAR 


2s each, 


NOVELS. 





By HAMILTON AIDE. 
CARR of CARRLYON, | CONFIDENCEs. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
MAID, WIFE, or WIDOW ? 

By WALTER BESANT and JAMES RICE. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 

THIS SON of VULCAN The MONKS of THELEMA. 
MY LITTLE GIRL "TWAS in TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. | The SEAMY SIDE. 


By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 
GRANTLEY GRANGE. 


By BRET HARTE. 
An HEIRESS of RED DOG. | __ The LUCK of ROARING CAMP. 
GABRIEL CONROY. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘THAT LASS o’ LOWRIE’S.” 
SURLY TIM. 


By Mrs. LOVETT CAMERON. 
DECEIVERS EVER. | JULIET’S GUARDIAN. 


By MACLAREN COBBAN. 


The CURE of SOULS. 
By C. ALLSTON COLLINS. 


The BAR SINISTER, 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 

BASIL. POOR bg <a 

HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MR: 

The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGD ALEN. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. The FROZEN DEEP. 

MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW and the LADY. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. | The TWO DESTINIES. 

The MOONSTONE. | The HAUNTED HOTEL. 
The FALLEN LEAVES. 


By DUTTON COOK. 


LEO. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A POINT of HONOUR. | ARCHIE LOVELL. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
FELICIA. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
ROXY. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 
BELLA DONNA. POLLY 


NEVER FORGOTTEN. The SECOND MRS, TILLOTSON. 
SEVENTY-FIVE BROOKE STREET. 


By ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 


FILTHY LUCRE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


OLYMPIA. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 


The CAPEL GIRLS. 


By CHARLES GIBBON. 


The DEAD HEART. 
In LOVE and WAR. 


ROBIN GRAY. 

FOR LACK of GOLD. 
WHAT WILL the WORLD SAY? FOR the KING. 

IN HONOUR BOUND, QUEEN of the MEADOW. 


By JAMES GREENWOOD. 


DICK TEMPLE. 


By ANDREW HALLIDAY. 
EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


By Lady DUFFUS HARDY. 
PAUL WYNTER’S SACRIFICE. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 
UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 


By TOM HOOD. 
A GOLDEN HEART. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


GARTH. 


By JEAN INGELOW. 
FATED TO BE FREE. 


| By HENRY JAMES, Jun. 


CONFIDENCE. 


By HARRIETT JAY. 
The DARK COLLEEN. | The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. | NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. | The WORLD WELL LOST. 
ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. UNDER WHICH LORD? 


By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. A FAIR SAXON. 

The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. LINLEY ROCHFORD. 

MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. MISS MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. 


By oe S. MACQUOID. 
The EVIL EYE. LOST ROSE. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
OPEN! SESAME! A LITTLE STEPSON. 
A HARVEST of WILD OATS. FIGHTING the AIR. 


By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 


TOUCH and GO. | Mr. DORILLION, 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WAHITELADIES. 


By OUIDA. 


HELD in BONDAGE. FOLLE FARINE 


STRATHMORE. | A DOG of FLANDERS. 
CHANDOS. | PASCAREL. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. TWO I LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 
IDALIA 
CECIL CASTLEMAINE'S GAGE. | IN & WINTER CITY. 
TRICOTRIN. | AR 
PUCK. PRIENDSHIP. 

MOTHS. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


LOST SIR MASSINGBERD. | WHAT HE COST HER. 

A COUNTY FAMILY. | GWENDOLINE'S HARVEST, 

AT HER MERCY. | HUMOROUS STORIES. 

A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. | LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON, 

CECIL’S TRYST. | A MARINE RESIDENCE. 

The CLYFFARDS of CLYFF#, | MARRIED BENEATH HIM. 

The FAMILY SCAPEGRACE, | MIRK ABBEY. 

The FOSTER BROTHERS, | NOT WOOED, BUT WON. 

FOUND DEAD. | TWO HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS, | LESS BLACK than WE’RE PAINTED. 


ates “4 S WORD | BY PROXY. 
HAL | UNDER ONE ROOF. 
FALLEN’ FORTUNES. HIGH SPIRITS. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED 
HIS WIFE.” 


FERROLL. 


By E. A. POE. | By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
The MYSTERY of MARIE ROGET. HER MOTHER'S DARLING. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


GASLIGHT and DAYLIGHT, 


By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
BOUND to-the WHEE | GUY WATERMAN. 
ONE AGAINSE the WORLD 


By JOHN and KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 


The LION in the PATH, 


By ARTHUR SKETCHLEY. 


A MATCH in the DARK, 


By WALTER THORNBURY. 


TALES for the MARINES. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. | The AMERICAN SENATOR, 


By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, 


By MARK TWAIN. 


A PLEASURE TRIP on the | TOM SAWYER. 
CONTINENT of EUROPE, An IDLE EXCURSION, 


By LADY WOOD. 


SABINA, 
By EDMUND YATES. 


PAUL 


LAND at LAST. 





By VICTOR HUGO. | By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 


The HUNCHBACK of NOTRE DAME. THORNICROFT’S MODEL. 


CASTAWAY. | The FORLORN HOPE, | 





CHATTO AND 


WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


© 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 4 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated into English, with an Analysis and Intro- 


duction, by B, Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the Ur iversity of Leyden, 
In 2 vols, medium 8vo, cloth, price £1 12s, 


e . J oO e 
THUCYDIDES. Translated into English, with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, 
em. By B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor in Theology of the University of 
yden. 
“Every one who has studied ‘ Thucydides’ in the original, or who has been prevented from doing so by ignorance of Greek, or who wishes to know if Mr. 
Cobden was right in preferring a morning newspaper to ‘all the works’ of the son of Olorus, will be eager to read Mr. Jowett’s new ‘ Thucydides’ in English.” — 


Daily News. 
U Professor Jowett’s commentary, on the wkole, is as much superior to any other English commentary as his translation is superior to any other English 


translation......A most important work.’’—St. James’s Gazette. " 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


SELECT TITLES from the DIGEST of JUSTINIAN. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., Chichele 


Professor of International Law and Diplomacy, and Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford ; and C, L. SuapweELt, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 


Also, in Parts :— 
Part I. INTRODUCTORY TITLES. 8vo, sewed, 2s 61. Part IV. LAW of OBLIGATIONS (No.1). 8vo, sewed, 3s 6d. 
Part II. FAMILY LAW. 8vo, sewed, 1s. ” ” ” (No. 2). 8vo, sewed, 4s 6d. 
Part JI. PROPERTY LAW. 8vo, sewed, 2s 6d. 
: Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


SOPHOCLES. Edited, with English Notes and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A., 


LL.D , Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Vol. I1.—AJAX. ELECTRA. TRACHINIZ. PHILOCTETES. FRAGMENTS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


TOY ATIOY A@ANAzIOY 3:TOPIKOI <Aoror: Historical Writings of St. Athanasius, 
according to the Benedictine Text. With an Introduction by W1LL1Iam Briaut, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


~ 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Sellar, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 


Hamavpity in the University of Edinburgh, and former!y Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

**Tf the first sition of Professor Sellar’s volume was excellent, the new one is in every way better...... There is hardly a page in it which can be called unin- 
structive.’”’—Academy. 

“Tl dettato fiuidissimo, le formole, assai frequenti, che riassumono lunghe considerazioni con esattezza ed efficacia scultoria, danno a tutta l’esposizione molta 
attrattiva.”—Rasseqna Settimanale, Rome. , 

‘A second edition, but a sec md edition which has more novelty about it than many first editions ..... Holds a remarkab’e mean between merely philosophical 
prelection and merely literary babbling......We have not many representatives of this kind of scholarship now-a-days...... Pro‘essor Sellar has given to Plautus an essay 
of fifty pages, which we do not hesitate to say is the best thing of the kind in English...... The book ouzht to guide not a few of the present generation of students in 
the path of really literary study of a delightful chapter of literary history.’”’-—Saturday Review, 

* There is nothing so comp'ete, and, on the whole, so thoroughly sound in knowledge, judgment, and taste, as this account of the earlier Latin poets.”’—Spectator, 


Small 4to, cloth, xc. and 254 pages, price 10s 6d. 


LOCI e LIBRO VERITATUM: Passages Selected from Gascoigne’s Theological 


Dictionary, illustrating the Condition of Church and State, 1403-1458, with an Introduction by James E. THoROLD Rocers, M.P. 
**To be recommended to all students of ecclesiastical and political history who w'sh to know more intimately from an car-and-eye witness the state of society in 
Old Englaud in one of its most debased and misgoverned periods. Mr. Rogers’s admirable illustrative introduction will be found of independent value.’’—Scotsman. 
“ To those interested in the social and religious history of England prior to the Reformation, the pub‘ication of this book supplies a great desideratum......Other 
writers of the time give us the details of civil war. Gascoigne is absolutely alone in showing us how the heart of the nation was stirred in matters affezting social 
and religions life......Prefixed to the book is a very interesting and well-written introduction by the editor, which the reader will find of considerable service.” 


—Academy. 
“‘ We have not for many years received so important an addition to our stock of information on the period indicated. As we close the volume, we feel that a new 
page in the history of this bitter strife, which crushed the ancient nobility of Engiand, has been opened to us.”’—John Bull, 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 53. 


M. TULLII CICERONE de ORATORE ad QUINTUM FRATREM LIBRITRES. Book II. 


With Introduction and Notes. By Augustus 8. WiLK1ns, M.A., Professor of Latin in the Victoria University. 
“ An excellent edition of Cicero’s important work, well fitted for the closet of the student, for the class-room or lecture-room, and for the library.’’—Schoolmaster. 
** Vol. II. quite realises what might have been inferred from Professor Wilkins’s farther undertakings on Latin literature, his copious collateral research, his 
thorough acquaintance with his dramatis persone, and his steadfast rule of leaving no critical or grammatical question unsifted.’’—-Suaturday Review. 


In demy 8vo, pp. 696, with 52 Illustrations, price 21s. 


A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS OBSERVED, REDUCED, and DISCUSSED. By 


Admiral WiLu1AmM Henry Smyta, RN ,K.S.F.,D.C.L. Revised, Condensed, and Greatly Ealarged, by Georce F. CHamsers, F.R.A.S., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy,” &c. 


“* The work is one of sterling merit, which not improbably will exercise a iderable and beneficial influence on its department of science.’’ 
—Sir G. B. Atry, K.C.B., F.R.S., Astronomer-Royal, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


MODERN GERMAN READER: a Graduated Collection of Prose Extracts from 


Modern German Writers. Edited by C. A. BucnHerm, Phil. Doc. F.C.P., Professor of the German Language and Literature in King’s College, London, some 

time Examiner to the University of London. Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. 

“ The first part of the ‘ Modern German Reader’ fulfils all the requirements of an elementary reading book in a foreign tongue. The readings, which are all in 
prose, have been selected mainly from standard authors of the present century, and have been arranged with due regard to difizulties, both in style and subject- 
matter. A short grammatical appendix, notes explaining idiomatic and difficult phrase2,and supplying much requisite geozraphical, historical, and biographical 
information, together with a complete vocabulary, furnish all the aid than can reasonably be expected, even by the youngest pupils. Dr. Buchheim’s ‘ Reader’ will 
meet a want long felt in Middle-Class Schools, and will prove of great service to stadents who are compelled to learn German without the aid of a teacher.”— 


School Guardian. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3:. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON. With Introduction and Notes, by A. Sidgwick, M.A., 


Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of Rugby School. {1mmediately. 


BURKE: Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A., 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of University College, Oxford. 





Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 61. 
I. THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS: the Two Speeches on Ameriva. Second Kdition. 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5:. 


II. REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Second Edition. 
Extra feap, 8vo, cloth, 53. 


BURKE: Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of 
France. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. 


by HENRY FROWDE, 7 Paternoster Row, London. 


Published for the University 


Lonpon: Printed by Joan Campsent, of No.1 Wellington Street, intho Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Midilesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator’’ Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 3th, 1831. 
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